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IN  MEMORIAM 
Henry  Lee  Grant 
1894  -  1946 

Horticulturist,  from  preference.  Dentist  by  profession.  Church¬ 
man  by  Faith.  Citizen  through  duty.  Gentleman  by  birth.  Friend, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  passing  of  Henry  Grant  on 
December  24th,  1946,  our  Society  has  lost  a  valued  member.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  American  Iris  Society  for  several  years,  but 
after  becoming  ill,  he  resigned,  for  he  felt  that  he  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  in  this  capacity  unless  he  was  able  to  attend  the  meetings  and 
help  with  constructive  work. 

His  host  of  friends  will  remember  him  not  only  for  the  beautiful 
iris  he  produced,  but  for  his  courage  and  patience  during  the  years 
of  his  illness,  and  the  faith  that  he  would  soon  be  on  the  road  to 
recovery.  A  man  of  sound  judgment  and  quiet  humor,  he  kept  his 
interest  in  iris  to  the  end,  and  always  was  able  to  see  and  appreciate 
the  “other  fellow’s”  iris  as  well  as  his  own. 

A  member  of  the  American  Iris  Society  since  1927,  he  began 
breeding  iris  even  before  this  date,  and,  has  produced  many  fine 
iris  which  have  received  awards.  In  recognition  of  his  achievements 
the  Society  awarded  him  the  medal  for  Hybridizing  in  1944. 

Elizabeth  Nesmith 

GRANT  IRIS  AS  I  GROW  THEM 

By  Elizabeth  Nesmith 

I  met  Dr.  Grant  on  one  of  my  early  trips  to  Nashville  and  I  was 
immediately  impressed  with  his  keen  sense  of  values.  That  he  knew 
his  irises  was  apparent  and  also  that  he  loved  them.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  have  helped  Henry  Grant  select  many  of  his  iris  from 
the  thousands  of  seedlings  which  he  grew,  and  to  have  grown  many 
of  these  seedlings  which  were  selected  for  further  observation  as 
well  as  all  of  the  named  varieties  that  have  been  introduced.  For 
this  reason  your  Editor  has  asked  me  to  comment  upon  them  as  they 
grow  in  my  garden.  This  I  shall  do,  for  as  with  all  hybridizers 
there  were  some  which  were  disappointments — iris  that  seemed 
wonderful  as  seedlings  but  which  do  not  hold  up  and  had  to  be 
discarded.  However,  most  of  those  sent  into  commerce  are  stand¬ 
ing  the  test  of  time. 
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Dr.  Grant  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  Alice  Harding,  and  as  you 
read  through  the  list  you  will  find  that  it  entered  into  the  parentage 
of  many  of  his  originations ;  Also  you  can  observe  the  improvement 
from  year  to  year,  thus  demonstrating  the  careful  work  that  he  did 
in  breeding  iris. 

INDIAN  HILLS  (1937)  (Pioneer  X  Cardinal).  A  true  rich  pur¬ 
ple  showing  Cardinal  influence.  Wonderful  garden  value. 
EXCLUSIVE  ((1937)  (Sensation  X  ( _ X  Dominion)  A  peri¬ 

winkle-blue  self  that  at  the  present  day  is  very  valuable  for  land¬ 
scape.  H.M.1937.  A.M.1939. 

FRENCH  MAID  (1939)  (Rameses  X  Alice  Harding)  A  floriferous 
rose  and  golden  copper  blend,  not  as  bright  as  some  of  the  newer 
blends. 

MOONLIGHT  SHADOWS  (1939)  (Alice  Harding  X  Los  An¬ 
geles).  Large  white  flushed  with  blue,  rather  slow  of  increase  and 
has  been  superseded  by  White  Wedgewood. 

SUNGLEAM  (1939)  (Hypnos  X  Evolution)  A  Good  yellow  of 
earlier  years,  not  outstanding  at  the  present  day. 

THE  GUARDSMAN  (1939)  (Winneshiek  X _ ).  One  of  the 

first  dusty  pink  and  mulberry  blends  of  larger  size  and  good 
branching.  Still  a  popuuar  iris.  H.M.1940. 

THE  DARB  (1940)  (King  Tut  X  JEB.  Stuart)  X  (Cheerio)  Rich 
golden  buff  and  burnished  maroon,  brighter  in  color,  but  not  quite 
as  tall  as  The  Guardsman.  H.M.1940. 

ANCHORAGE  (1940)  (Alice  Harding  X  Summer  Tan)  Red  bi¬ 
tone  of  medium  height  and  great  garden  value,  increases  rapidly 
and  very  hardy. 

EVERGOLD  (1940)  (Alice  Harding  X  Ayres  seedling  yellow)  X 
(Yellow  seedling).  A  bright  yellow,  but  chief  value  was  in  breeding 

better  yellows. 

HEIRLOOM  (1940)  (Coppersmith  X  Dauntless)  X  (King  Tut  X 
JEB  Stuart).  Brilliant  fuchsia-red  blend  that  was  a  fore-runner  of 
others  in  this  coloring. 

NOCTURNAL  (1940)  (Parentage  lost).  Classed  as  an  Interme¬ 
diate,  this  almost  black-red  blooms  with  the  tall  bearded,  and  is  an 
impressive  border  iris. 

Adventure  (I94I)  (I  think  the  iris  Mary  Geddes  was  one  of 
its  parents).  A  cream  and  raspberry  plicata,  and  one  of  the  first  in 
this  class  to  be  tall  and  well  branched ;  Hardy,  and  increases  rap- 
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idly.  H.M.1943. 

BLUE  DELIGHT  (1941)  (Gloriole  X  Shining  Waters).  A  flaring 
self  of  cool  Wistaria-blue,  it  combines  the  good  qualities  of  its  par¬ 
ents  without  any  tenderness. 

CORAL  MIST  (1941)  (Pink  seedling  X  Portland).  A  fore-run¬ 
ner  of  the  new  pinks  of  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  nice  for 
semi-shade.  H.M.1942. 

FAIR  SKY  (1941)  (Gloriole  X  Shining  Waters).  A  very  pale  blue 
iris,  hardy  with  marvelous  branching  and  delicious  fragrance. 

POT  O’GOLD  (1941)  (Jelloway  X _ )  Probably  Golden  Hind 

was  the  other  parent.  The  most  brilliant  yellow  that  I  have  ever 
grown  from  any  source ;  Even  brighter  than  Golden  Hind  and  with 
much  better  form.  Will  be  a  favorite  for  many  years  to  come. 
SUNDAY  BEST  (1941)  (Hall  D.36-34  X  Evergold)  A  very  large, 
tall,  well  branched  white,  flushed  with  gold  at  the  hafts.  It  has 
proven  an  excellent  seed  parent. 

SUN  SPOT  (1941)  (Jean  Lafitte  X  W.  R.  Dykes)  X  (Opaline  X 
Alice  Harding).  A  very  popular  lemon  yellow  with  a  white  spot  on 
the  falls;  Hardy,  increases  rapidly  and  always  behaves  well  in  the 
garden.  H.M.1941. 

BIT  O’HEAVEN  (1942)  (Cafe  an  lait  X  Golden  Treasure).  A 
delicate  pale  yellow  reverse  bicolor;  Slow  of  growth,  and  there  are 
others  better  in  this  class. 

BURNISHED  COPPER  (1942)  (Naranja  X  Coppersmith  X 
Cherokee  Red)  X  (Coppersmith  X  Dauntless).  A  warm  metallic 
copper  blend;  Not  one  of  Dr.  Grant’s  best,  it  proved  to  be  a  dis¬ 
appointment. 

DISPLAY  (1942)  (The  Red  Douglas  X  Christabel).  A  very  hand¬ 
some  late  flowering  deep  dark  red,  an  iris  that  is  a  great  addition 
to  any  collection.  H.M.1942. 

DUET  (1842)  (Rhapsody  X  _ ).  A  chance  seedling  with  a 

distinct  personality;  Honey  beige  flushed  with  pink.  A  great  fa¬ 
vorite  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

GOLD  DOME  (1942)  (Cafe  au  Lait  X  Golden  Treasure).  A  sister 
seedling  of  Bit  0  ’Heaven,  brighter  in  color,  but  has  the  same  faults, 
SPARKLING  BLUE  (1942)  (Shining  Waters  X  Aline).  A  very 
tall  almost  flax-blue  iris,  very  sweetly  scented,  marvelous  branch¬ 
ing,  and  extremely  long  season  of  bloom,  hardy  and  one  of  the  best 
tall  blues. 
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WHITE  WEDGEWOOD  '(1913)":  (Mount  Cloud  X  Blue  bearded 
blue  seedling),  A  beautiful  cool  white  with  a  heavy  blue  beard; 
Very  large  flowers,  and  splendidly  branched.  One  of  the  best  from 
Dr,  Grant  H.M.1943,  A,M,1945. 

JASMINE  (1944)  (Sunday  Best  X  Radiant).  Rich  deep  golden 
yellow  with  velvety  flush  on  the  falls,  and  without  any  brown  or 
orange  tones.  Tall  with  very  wide  branching,  it  is  thoroughly  hardy 
and  is  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  newest  yellows.  H.M.1944. 
GOLDEN  EPAULETS  (1946)  (Sunday  Best  X  Chosen)  A  very 
heavy  substanced  flower  of  white  with  a  neat  smooth  flush  of  gold 
on  the  hafts.  Rapid  of  increase  and  thoroughly  hardy, 

MOUNT  BLANC  (1946)  (Sunday  Best  X  White  seedling).  A 
large  pure  white  with  heavy  finish  of  a  magnolia  blossom ;  Hardy, 
floriferous,  and  well  branched. 

FRANK  DRAKE  (1947)  (Siioqualmie  X  Golden  Treasure).  A 
cool  reverse  bicolor  of  gold  and  white  with  extremely  heavy  sub¬ 
stance  and  excellent  branching.  A  Regal  iris,  free  flowering  and 
very  hardy. 

PENSIVE  (1947)  (Sable  X  Deep  Velvet).  An  almost  black-violet 
flower  of  velvety  finish  and  semi-flaring  form.  The  flowers  are  of 
firm  substance,  and  the  stalks  are  well  branched. 

RESOLUTE  (R.  1943)  was  never  introduced  for  it  proved  to  be  a 
slow  grower,  but  it  is  a  lovely  deep  iris  of  smooth  red.  It  came 
from  (The  Red  Douglas  X  E.B.Williamson). 

ROYAL  PRINCESS,  TB-La-B9D,  and  Dark  Enchantress,  TB- 
La-R7D,  are  two  new  iris  registered  in  1946  and  will  bloom  for  me 
in  1947  for  the  first  time.  This  is  also  true  of  POLONADE,  TB- 
MLa-W2,  which  is  a  sister  seedling  of  Golden  Epaulets. 

Myth.  A  legend  attributes  the  creation  of  the  Iris  to  the  god¬ 
dess  Flora,  Juno  gave  Iris  a  birthday  party  and  invited  all  the 
flowers.  They  came  in  their  showiest  apparel,  rivaling  even  the 
gorgeous  robe  the  rainbow-goddess  wore,  Flora^  however,  was  not 
satisfied,  so  she  hastily  created  three  new  flowers,  clothing  one  in 
blue  and  one  in  purple  and  one  in  yellow  and  sent  them  to  the 
party.  When  these  lovely  strangers  entered  Juno  asked  their 
names  but  Flora,  in  her  haste,  had  forgotten  to  name  them,  ‘^Be¬ 
cause  this  is  Iris's  party,"  Juno  said,  ^‘I  shall  call  you  all  Iris. — ■ 
L.  H.  Beck,  Ga. 


MEET  OUR  NEW  PRESIDENT 
■  Your  Editor  has  asked  me  for  a  short  autobiography.  Unaccus¬ 
tomed  as  I  am  to  this  sort  of  request,  I  truly  believe  my  horticul¬ 
tural  interests  were  foreordained  by  having  been  born  on  Ground 
Hog  Day  1906.  I  have  been  digging  holes  in  the  ground  ever  since, 
— at  the  age  of  three  trying  to  get  through  to  China,  and  later  to 


plant  anything  that  promised  to 


grow  and  bloom. 

What  more  natural  then,  that 
Iris  became  an  absorbing  hobby 
while  I  was  still  in  the  “terrible 
teens.  ’  ’  I  remember  vividly  when 
a  new  Introduction  named 
Pluie  d’Or  came  our  way,  and 
later  the  spectacular  Pink  Satin. 
And  when  my  father  first 
bloomed  Jean  Cayeux  I  was 
awakened  at  the  crack  of  dawn 
to  watch  it  unfold  its  ravishing 
petals  in  the  dim  light  of  sun¬ 
rise,  Iris-time  was  always  an 
exciting  time  in  our  family. 
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At  the  age  of  thirteen  I  took  an  aptitude  test  for  Medicine,  rated 
well,  took  a  Latin  Scientific  course  at  High  School,  double  majors 
in  Biology  at  Haverford  College  and  Northwestern,  sailed  through 
Medical  School,  internships  and  residency  at  Children’s  Hospital- — 
and  have  been  perennially  entranced  by  growing  children  and  Iris 
ever  since.  Supply  EITHER  with  the  proper  food,  water  and 
drainage — add  plenty  of  sunlight — don’t  fuss  over  them  too  much 
—AND  THEY  BLOOM! 

The  practice  of  Pediatrics  allows  little  opportunity  for  time-con¬ 
suming  hobbies,  but  I  find  that  by  adopting  the  catch-as-catch-ean 
policy:  an  hour  here  and  an  hour  there,  I  can  grow  iris,  shoot  a 
target  revolver,  sail  a  boat  and  occasionally  delve  into  Great  Lakes 
historical  research  on  an  evening  off. 

I  joined  the  Navy  in  ’42,  got  my  Plight  Surgeon’s  wings  in  ’43 
and  learned  to  do  wing-overs  and  a  little  miscellaneous  flat-hatting 
before  being  sent  to  the  Marshalls  and  Saipan  with  a  carrier-based 
Squadron  in  time  for  the  ‘‘big  turkey-shoot”  there  in  June.  The 
kamikazes  got  too  close  upon  one  occasion,  I  was  forced  to  retire  to 
civilian  life  and  rescue  my  seedling  patch  after  two  years  of  “just 
growin  ’.  ’  ’  There  was  one  pretty  nice  seedling  left :  a  frosty  white 
with  a  blue  beard  that  was  ever  so  blue. 

I  hope  the  members  of  the  Society  will  find  much  of  interest  in 
the  gardens  in  and  around  Chicago  on  June  7th  and  8th  this  year. 

Dr.  Franklin  P.  Cook 

DR.  ROBERT  J.  GRAVES 

■  Our  new  Vice-President,  Dr.  Robert  J.  Graves,  is  a  prominent 
physician  and  surgeon  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  A  graduate 
of  Harvard  College  School  of  Medicine,  he  interned  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  and  Boston  Lying-in  Hospitals  and  commenced 
practice  in  Concord  in  1904. 

A  man  of  wide  experience,  he  has  been  President  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Surgical  Society,  and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons.  He  was  in  the  first  World  War  medical  corps, 
entering  as  a  Major  he  came  out  as  a  Lieut.  Colonel  and  returned 

to  his  duties  in  Concord. 

Born  in  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  his  love  of  gardening  com¬ 
menced  as  a  young  boy,  the  first  stage  being  the  cultivation  of  the 
home  garden  of  his  father.  Dr.  E.  E.  Graves,  who  was  a  practicing 
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physician  in  Bosca- 
wen,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  for  many 

years. 

His  interest  in 

iris  dates  back  to 
1912,  commencing 
with  the  purchase  of 
the  Farr  Nursery 
irises  w  h  i  c  h  were 
introduced  around 
that  time,  and  from 
tlien  on  he  contin¬ 
ued  the  addition  of 
iris  to  his  garden. 
However,  he  did  not 
do  much  hybridiz¬ 
ing  until  1931.  At 
that  time  he  devel¬ 
oped  a  great  inter¬ 
est  in  breeding  bet¬ 
ter  wliite  iris,  using 
such  varieties  as 
Vice-Pres,  Robert  Graves,  Purissima,  Gudrun, 

and  some  of  the 

blues  both  as  seed  and  pollen  parents. 

The  first  seedlings  of  his  that  were  introduced  were  And  Thou 
and  Snow  Carnival.  Continuing  along  these  same  lines  of  breeding, 
liis  greatest  triumphs  are  Lady  Boscawen,  a  very  pure  white ;  Helen 
McGregor,  a  beautiful  light  blue,  and  Jane  Phillips,  which  bloomed 
for  the  first  time  in  1946.  It  is  a  real  blue,  deeper  in  color  than 
Helen  McGregor,  one  of  its  parents,  and  it  has  beautiful  form  and 
substance. 

Dr.  Graves’  family  consists  of  his  wife,  Helen  McGregor  Graves, 
four  children,  and  seven  grandchildren.  For  several  years  he  has 
been  trying  to  retire  from  active  practice,  but  the  shortage  of 
Doctors  and  the  devotion  of  his  patients  have  made  it  difficult. 

His  unassuming  manner  and  happy  smile  have  endeared  him  to 
all  his  friends,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  such  an  able  man  for 
our  Vice-President. 
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CHICAGO  BOUND? 

Ralph  M.  Schroeder 

■  Soon  will  come  May  and  early  in  that  month  you  will  begin 
studying  the  road  maps.  The  opportune  time  for  that  long  delayed 
trip  to  the  iris  gardens  in  the  Chicago  area  is  approaching.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY  is  to  be  held 
in  the  North  Shore  Hotel,  Evanston,  on  June  7th. 

This  is  written  as  a  preview  to  your  trip  and  your  visit  to  the 
Chicago  Gardens. 

If  you  are  coming  from  the  west  you  may  visit  Omaha  or  Sioux 
City.  The  season  at  Omaha  is  at  its  height  about  the  30th  of  May, 
and  there  you  will  find  Henry  Sass  as  well  as  several  others.  Across 
the  river  in  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  are  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  McClanahaii 
and  Mrs.  Tinley.  Iris  of  special  interest  to  be  seen  in  the  Sass 
garden  are  Mattie  Gates,  Rainbow  Room  and  Salmonette. 

At  Sioux  City  the  season  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Chicago. 
Stopping  here  on  the  way  to  Chicago  should  give  a  better  cross 
section  of  the  gardens  than  the  same  visit  on  the  way  home.  Here 
will  be  found  the  gardens  of  the  Curriers,  Mrs.  Ricker,  Dr.  Dvorak, 
Chet  Tompkins  and  Mr.  Snyder.  Among  things  of  special  interest 
are  Ave  Maria,  Dreamland,  Cape  Ben,  Honeyflow  and  Sontine. 

About  40  miles  southeast  of  Sioux  City  is  Maple  ton,  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Whiting.  In  the  Whiting  Garden  are  better 
than  200  of  the  newer  iris  from  America  and  England.  These  are  in 
established  clumps  and  should  give  typical  bloom.  There  are  also 
about  300  selected  seedlings  being  grown  for  further  test.  Mrs. 
Whiting  expects  bloom  on  between  two  and  three  thousand  seed¬ 
lings.  Of  Mrs.  Whiting’s  originations  which  I  think  particularly 
outstanding  are  Blue  Rythm,  Garden  Glory,  Rocket,  Priscilla  and 
Three  Oaks.  An  older  one  of  which  we  hear  little,  but  which  is  fine 
in  my  garden,  is  Gilt  Edge. 

If  coming  from  the  south  and  southwest  you  will  have  less  chance 
to  see  iris  before  arriving  in  the  Chicago  area.  Miss  Faught  at  Car- 
bondale  and  Joe  Becherer,  “Ap”  Appel  and  others  will  no  doubt  be 
glad  to  show  you  a  fine  crop  of  seed  pods  including  the  one  con¬ 
taining  the  Dykes  Medal  winner  of  1955.  At  Warrensburg,  9  miles 
northwest  of  Decatur,  I  may  still  have  late  bloom  on  New  Horizon, 
Vision  Fugitive  and  others.  Some  of  these,  should  the  season  be 
late,  may  not  yet  be  in  bloom  at  Chicago.  If  you  do  miss  the  iris  in 
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my  garden  there  will  still  be  peonies,  as  well  as  most  of  the  finer 
poppies  and  some  of  the  newer  daylilies. 

Other  gardens  between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  are  those  of  Mrs. 
Hahn  in  Springfield  and  Mr.  Boomersbach,  Mr.  Lilly,  Mr.  Kadke 
and  Mrs.  Vogel  in  Decatur.  Mrs.  Bach  in  Bloomington,  Ill.,  and 
Mrs.  Medberry  at  Armington  all  well  laid  out,  and  Dr.  Branch  at 
Piper  City  has  a  collection  containing  many  of  the  newer  varieties. 

■  If  your  reservations  are  for  rooms  on  the  north  shore,  Chicago 
traffic  may  be  avoided  if  you  are  coming  from  the  west  or  southwest. 
If  on  route  66  turn  left  on  Route  83  to  Route  59,  which  will  take 
you  into  Evanston.  If  you  are  coming  on  more  northerly  routes 
route  59  may  be  picked  up  at  Elgin,  Ill. 

■  Coming  from  the  east  a  stop  should  be  made  at  Bluffton,  Ind., 
and  the  Williamson  and  Paul  Cook  gardens.  At  the  Williamsons^ 
will  be  seen  most  of  the  newer  commercial  varieties,  at  Paul  Cookes 
clumps  of  Distance,  a  fine  new  blue,  and  Salmonie,  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  pink  blends.  Of  course  there  will  be  thousands  of  seedlings. 
The  finest  iris  I  saw  there  last  year  was  a  ruffled  flesh  colored  seed¬ 
ling  and  if  you  can’t  locate  this  without  help  just  ask  Mr.  Cook. 
Don’t  miss  it. 

Prom  Bluffton  to  Elkhart  will  take  about  two  hours  and  will  per¬ 
mit  a  visit  to  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Horton  and  Mr.  Lapham.  Three 
good  new  reds  are  Lights  On,  Blaze  of  Glory  and  Frank  Pugliese. 
There  are  also  two  of  the  reddest  seedlings  which  I  have  seen.  Afar, 
one  of  the  Isabellina  x  Spindrift  pinks,  may  also  be  seen.  Insult 
whatever  Lapham  iris  you  wish,  but  don ’t  kick  the  bantams. 

Other  gardens  on  or  near  to  main  highways  leading  into  Chicago 
are  those  of  Mrs.  Karcher,  Freeport,  Ill. ;  Ray  Belsley,  Peoria,  Ill. ; 
Frank  Wright,  Monticello,  Ind.;  Walter  Buss,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  and 
TopNotch  Gardens  Deanette  Small,  Chesterton,  Ind.  New  Iris  are 
growing  in  all  of  these  gardens,  although  some  may  be  past  their 
prime  blooming  season. 

■  On  the  morning  of  June  7th  we  will  meet  at  the  North  Shore 
Hotel.  Prom  there  we  go  to  the  home  of  Dr.  Franklin  Cook.  Many 
of  you  will  remember  the  1940  visit  to  Dr.  Cook’s  garden  when  it 
was  located  on  Sheridan  Road,  and  where  we  were  hoaxed  by  a 
green  iris. 

In  the  summer  of  1941  this  garden  was  moved  to  its  present 
location  while  the  new  home  was  not  yet  completed.  It  is  carefully 
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laid  out  with  a  10  year  plan  and  though  the  doctor  was  absent  on 
duty  with  the  nav.y  for  three  years  and  the  plan  has  been  inter¬ 
rupted,  it  is  already  a  fine  garden. 

At  the  east  of  the  house  is  a  wide  bluestone  terrace  lined  with 
dwarf  Japanese  yews,  and  looking  out  over  an  allee  flanked  by 
French  lilacs,  Canadian  spruce  and  honeylocust  that  terminates  at 
a  small  brick  tool  house.  To  either  side  of  the  allee  are  the  display 
areas  backed  by  a  hedge  of  blue  leafed  Arctic  willow  with  pyramidal 
yews  and  dwarf  mandarin  peaches  for  accents.  Beyond  this  hedge 
are  the  trial  and  seedling  beds  and  Copper  Beeches,  Chinese  juni¬ 
per  (var.  glauca)  and  Flowering  crabapples  of  various  sorts  alford 
interesting  points  of  foliage  contrast. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  service  Dr.  Cook  was  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  garden  and  has  tried  to  visualize  what  it  would 
have  looked  like  had  he  been  a  grower  of  roses  or  dahlias.  He  has 
expressed  liis  appreciation,  that  such  friends  as  Mr.  Fishburn,  Mr. 
Wills.  Mrs.  Clutton,  Mrs.  Whiting,  Dave  Hall  and  others,  have 
assisted  in  building  his  new  collection. 

In  the  display  area,  iris  are  grouped  according  to  Dr.  Cook’s 
ideas  of  color  harmony.  In  the  trial  beds  20  or  more  novelties  in 
each  color  class  are  grouped  for  comparison.  In  the  seedling  beds 
are  the  results  of  what  Dave  Hall  calls  ^Uhe  screwiest  crosses  ever 
made.”  Some  of  these  crosses  are  Blue  Glow  x  Gulf  Stream,  Blue 
Shimmer  x  Great  Lakes,  Lord  Dongan  x  Favori,  Snow  Flurry  x 
New  Horizon,  Snow  Velvet  x  Blue  Shimmer. 

■  When  we  are  through  looking  at  these  ”  mistakes,  ”  we  will  cross 
the  street,  into  Wilmette,  to  the  home  of  the  Pays. 

The  rustic  fence  across  the  front  is  lined  on  the  inside  with  chry- 
santhemums  of  Orville’s  hybridizing.  Along  the  west  edge  of  the 
lawn  are  evergreens  and  white  birches.  The  small  white  cottage  is 
situated  to  the  east,  affording  a  vista  through  which  the  garden 
may  be  seen  from  the  street.  A  large  plum  tree  breaks  the  roof  of 
the  garage  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  property  and  under  this 
tree  is  a  bed  generally  containing  Pansies,  Tuberous  rooted  begonias 
and  columbines. 

A  border  extends  about  the  lawn  and  four  foot  grass  paths  en¬ 
close  a  large  central  bed.  There  are  both  named  and  numbered 
seedlings  including  last  year’s  selections.  You  will  find  Desert 
Song,  Katharine  Pay,  Lake  Breeze,  New  Snow,  New  Horizons  and 
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Pale  Dawn,  a  new  red  and  yellow  plicata  and  a  fine  yellow  to  be 
named.  A  colorful  ruffled  blue  has  always  appealed  to  me.  There 
will  also  be  guest  iris  including  two  of  these  which  attracted  much 
attention  in  my  garden  last  year,  Cahokia  and  Pierre  Menard,  fine 
blues  from  the  garden  of  Miss  Paught. 

One  block  north  are  the  seedling  beds.  As  I  am  fortunate  enough 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  background  of  these  crosses,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  predict  some  very  outstanding  flowers. 

■  The  next  stop  in  our  journey  will  be  to  “THE’’  garden,  that  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Hall  (Dave  and  Mae  to  their  intimate  friends) 
and  the  PINK  iris.  This  garden  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
home  garden,  the  back  40  and  the  back  80. 

The  home  garden  at  809  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette,  most  of  you 
know.  The  garden  remains  similar  but  the  planting  is  entirely  new, 
— clumps  of  practically  all  of  his  introductions  as  well  as  of  most  of 
his  best  named  or  numbered  seedlings,  not  yet  introduced.  In  gen¬ 
eral  every  other  plant  is  one  of  the  new  “Flamingo  Pinks,”  many 
of  which  will  be  excellent  specimens  of  his  third  generation  seed¬ 
lings. 

In  the  well  known  “back  40”  across  the  alley  is  an  interesting 
collection  of  some  of  the  new'er  introductions  of  other  hybridizers. 
Five  blocks  to  the  southwest  is  the  “back  80.”  Here  are  1,300  one 
year  seedlings.  A  record  drought  during  the  summer  of  1946  will 
no  doubt  cut  the  usual  percentage  tof  bloom  on  these  plants  but 
from  all  appearances  there  will  be  plenty  to  give  a  fine  showing. 
About  800  of  these  seedlings  are  from  his  Flamingo  Pink  strain  or 
bred  for  his  ruffling,  a  trait  which  Mr.  Hall  wishes  to  establish  as 
dominant  by  further  breeding,  and  others  are  from  his  red,  blue, 
russet  and  yellow  strains. 

'  While  the  visits  to  these  gardens  will  take  up  all  of  the  day  of  the 
meeting,  it  will  be  well  worth  while  to  spend  several  days  in  this 
area  visiting  other  gardens. 

Mrs.  Glutton,  who  lives  in  Highland  Park,  has  many  newer  varie¬ 
ties  growing  about  a  very  interesting  pool  garden.  They  are  inter¬ 
spersed  with  a  great  variety  of  perennials  many  of  them  blooming 
together  with  her  iris  in  planned  but  casual  combinations.  Here 
one  finds  violas,  lupines,  and  gas-plant  combined  with  clumps  of 
iris  of  harmonizing  colors,  as  one  climbs  over  large  outcroppings 
of  the  rock  that  goes  to  form  the  glacial  drift  comprising  the  hilly 
slope. 
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Elmer  Claar,  the  daylily  authority,  has  many  newer  iris  in  his 
new  garden  at  the  end  of  Thornbrook  Lane  in  Northfield.  He  also 
has  a  very  fine  collection  of  Tree  and  Hybrid  Peonies. 

“Hod’’  Hodson  in  Glen  Ellyn  is  suffering  from  an  infection 
caused  by  being  bitten  by  a  chromosome.  He  would  enjoy  company 
in  his  misery. 

Dick  Goodman,  who  is  particularly  interested  in  “Plicatas”  and 
“Fancies,”  has  one  of  the  most  striking  gardens  I  have  seen.  He 
has  taken  full  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  a  semi-wooded  lot  in 
Riverside.  Also  in  this  village  are  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Brooks  and 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Puller  and  other  nonmembers  of  the  society  in  this  town 
have  very  interesting  gardens. 

In  Oak  Park  is  Gerry  Donahue,  who  grows  his  iris  one  on  top  of 
the  other  with  chrysanthemums  and  a  few  daylilies  sandwiched  in 
between.  By  now  these  sandwiches  have  no  doubt  reached  Dag- 
woodian  proportions.  All  flowers  in  this  garden  are  well  grown. 
Mr.  Donahue  attributes  his  success  to  a  particularly  fertile  form  of 
ashes  produced  by  his  furnace. 

Two  miles  south  of  Hinsdale  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Route  83 
and  63rd  St.  is  the  new  home  of  the  Hubert  Fischers.  For  the  time 
being  the  two  year  iris  are  being  grown  in  a  field  west  of  the  house. 
Frank  Winter,  who  breeds  delphinium  as  well  as  daylilies  and  irises, 
grows  many  of  his  fine  delphiniums  here.  Some  of  these  may  be 
coming  into  bloom.  This  garden  should  be  of  interest  as  I  am  sure 
many  will  be  interested  in  its  future  development; 

Out  on  the  South  Shore  of  Chicago  you  will  find  two  neighbors, 
John  Bunneaux  and  “Link”  Alverstrom.  There  will  no  doubt  be 
some  fine  flowers  in  these  two  gardens.  Mr.  Bunneaux’  Sierra 
Lakes  and  others  are  well  worth  seeing.  (The  Zinks,  who  were  also 
neighbors,  have  recently  moved  to  a  new  home  at  Munster,  Ind.) 

And  so  comes  to  close  another  iris  trek.  Many  fine  named  varie¬ 
ties  and  unusual  seedlings  will  no  doubt  be  found  as  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  gardeners  mentioned  do  raise  seedlings.  Many  have 
extremely  interesting  gardens.  All  have  interesting  personalities.  It 
should  be  a  swell  visit. 

Be  Seein’  You. 
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GOOD  NEWS  —  COME  HITHER 
Virginia  F.  Glutton 

GREETINGS  and  SALUTATIONS,  iris  fans,  Come  and  be  WEL¬ 
COME  GUESTS  at  this  year’s  ANNUAL  MEETING  in  CHICA- 
GOLAND.  Come  one  and  all—and  ESPECIALLY  YOU—AND 
THOU. 

ADVENTURE  forth  from  your  IVORY  TOWER  or  your 
CLOUD  CASTLE  in  DREAMLAND,  Come  from  CANADAWAY 
or  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  from  the  ARCTIC  or  SUEZ,  BER¬ 
MUDA  SAND  or  MANDALAY.  Come  from  DOWN  EAST  or 
PAR  WEST. 

Come  to  this  shore  of  the  GREAT  LAKES  and  enjoy  the  LAKE 
BREEZE  and  ILLINOIS  SUNSHINE  from  DAYBREAK  to 
NOONTIDE  and  till  the  AFTERGLOW  of  the  LATE  SUN  shows 
us  a  PRAIRIE  SUNSET  of  EXQUISITE  beauty,  a  real  PRAIRIE 
SERENADE  when  the  CARILLON  rings  out. 

WHETHER  you  be  a  FAVORITE  SON  in  BUCKSKIN  or  a 
GAY  SENORITA  from  the  GOLDEN  WEST  in  SILKEN  GOWN 
with  PINK  RUFFLES  and  PINK  VEIL  smiling  at  your  PINK 


Hall  side  yard  garden.  Gate  designed  by  Dave^s  daughter  Jane, 
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REFLECTION;  a  DRUM  MAJOR  in  GOLD  CAPE  and  TRI¬ 
CORNE  or  a  LADY  IN  VELVET  and  LAVENDER  AND  OLD 
LACE.  Come  as  THE  ADMIRAL  or  as  a  MARINE  WAVE,  as  a 
PLIGHT  LEADER  on  SPRING  FURLOUGH  from  BURMAH 
ROAD  or  as  a  RANGER  wearing  the  PURPLE  HEART — Come. 

Whether  like  the  ROYAL  SCOT  you  drive  up  in  a  BLAZE  OF 
GLORY  in  a  ROYAL  COACH ;  whether  you  speed  like  the  ARAB 
CHIEF  on  a  MAGIC  CARPET  or  in  a  WINDJAMMER  under 
full  sail  through  SPINDRIFT— on  the  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC— 
in  a  CARAVAN— or,  if  needs  must  on  a  MAVERICK  in  RUSSET 
MANTLE  or  PINAFORE— or  even  walking  down  BUTTERCUP 
LANE  matters  not  at  all  just  so  you  ANSWER  the  ROYAL  COM¬ 
MAND  of  our  GALANT  LEADER. 

CAPARISONed  in  PURPLE  MAJESTY— in  EASTER  BON¬ 
NET  or  SUNDAY  BEST— in  SULTANS  ROBE  and  BROWN 
TURBAN— in  SUNNY  RUFFLES  on  CLOTH  OF  GOLD  with  a 
GOLDEN  BOW— a  RADIANT  lady.  Come.— In  SHARKSKIN 
with  PICOTEE  and  a  RED  BONNET  be  an  ORCHID  LADY  on 
DRESS  PARADE  in  CHANTILLY  with  an  ORCHID  FRILL  and 
a  jacket  of  SUMMER  ERMINE.  In  APRICOT  and  MULBERRY 
ROSE,— in  SABLE  edged  with  BLACK  AND  GOLD— in  GOLD¬ 
EN  RUSSET  with  GREEN  SHADOWS— in  AMARANTH  or 
VATICAN  PURPLE— in  MISTY  GOLD  or  ROSE  or  the  BLUE 
SHIMMER  of  ICY  BLUE.  Come. 

With  a  COMRADE  or  NEIGHBOR  for  a  GOOD  COMPANION 
you  will  find  the  BEAUTIFUL  Wilmette  gardens  a  SWEET  ALIBI 
from  the  ACTION  FRONT  of  business— the  GOLD  RUSH  to  fill 
the  TREASURE  CHEST  with  a  FORTUNE  in  PRETTY  PEN¬ 
NIES  and  PIECES  OP  GOLD  as  a  DIVIDEND. 

In  each  garden  a  GRACIOUS  LADY  and  ESQUIRE  (relic  of 
CHIVALRY)  will  greet  you  with  GAIETY  and  on  every  hand  will 
be  heard  CALLING  ME  cries  of  HOWDY  and  CHEERIO  and 
HI-HO  in  JOYOUS  acclaim  and  HIGH  SPIRITS  as  old  friends 
greet  one  another  with  FULL  MEASURE  of  PURE  JOY  on  this 
GOLD  MORNING  of  such  a  BLESSED  EVENT. 

AT  DAWNING  Mother  Nature  has  dipped  into  her  PAINT  POT 
and  made  a  GARDEN  GLORY  of  color.  By  this  path  there  is  a 
RED  GLEAM  of  BURNISHED  COPPER  at  the  foot  of  a  MOON¬ 
LIT  MADONNA  while  across  the  way  a  GOLDEN  TREASURE  of 
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White  Seedling  on  Pres,  Cookes  fountain  Terrace, 


YELLOW  GLORY  against  the  back  drop  of  a  MATTERHORN. 
Here  there  is  a  GLOW  (of  ORANGE  or  BLUE)  or  a  WHITE 
RADIANCE  as  of  NEW  SNOW  that  leads  the  eye  to  the  DEEP 
MYSTERY  of  BLACK  WINGS  against  AZURE  SKIES. 

MARVELLOUS  colors  are  a  DREAM  OF  BEAUTY  on  every 
hand.  We  are  lost  in  ADMIRATION. 

As  the  DEPARTING  SUN  sets,  the  EVENING  SKIES  fade  into 
AMETHYST  TWILIGHT  and  then  into  NIGHTFALL  with  its 
STARRY  MIGHT  and  MOONGLO  the  iris  PAGEANT  HIGH¬ 
LIGHTS  the  GOLDEN  HOURs. 

The  WHITE  PERFECTION  of  WEDGEWOOD  and  CRYSTAL 
BEAUTY  and  SILVER  LUSTRE,  of  FROSTED  GLASS  and 
TIFFANY  bowls  filled  with  JASMINE  and  JONQUILL  GLEAM 
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on  the  SOLID  MOHOGANY  set  for  our  TRUE  DELIGHT.  Start- 
ing  perhaps  with  HONE YB ALL  melons  followed  by  COCK 
PHEASANT  done  to  a  GOLDEN  BROWN  with  GRAPE  SHER- 
BERT  and  a  CREAM  TART  or  LEMON  CHIFFON  pie.  Perhaps 
some  COOL  LEMONADE  and  CANDY  would  appeal,  or  the 
PINK  MARVEL  of  a  cake  with  a  CALIFORNIA  PEACH  from 
the  PEACH  BOWL.  Whatever  may  be  CHOSEN  it  will  be  an 
ALADINS  WISH  fulfilled. 


View  from  Dr,  Cookes  terrace  in  new  garden.  Two  years  from 

prairie  sod.^^ 

All  who  have  the  GOOD  FORTUNE  to  witness  this  SPRING 
FESTIVAL,  this  EXTRAVAGANZA  of  DISPLAY  and  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  WONDERFUL  dinner  and  the  LUXURY  of  good  iris 
talk  with  fellow  enthusiasts  will  hold  in  REMB RANGE  this  DAYS 
HOLIDAY  as  UNIQUE  and  PRECIOUS— a  PERFECT  DAY— 
an  INSPIRATION  toward  HAPPY  DAYS  through  SUMMER¬ 
TIME  and  WINTER  WONDERLAND  til  SPRING  CHIMES 
again  sound  the  FANFARE  calling  all  to  another  JUNE  QUEST 
of  a  SUMMER  IDYLL  of  the  iris. 

And  until  then  ALOHA  and  BEST  WISHES  for  all  GOOD 
FORTUNE  and  JOY  in  your  garden  at  JOURNEYS  END. 
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AMERICAN  IRISES  IN  ENGLAND,  1946 
H.  J.  Randall 

■  The  1946  Iris  season  in  England  was  almost  the  worst  within 
living  memory.  For  the  previous  twelve  months  the  weather  had 
behaved  in  topsy-turvy  fashion;  and  throughout  the  season  itself 
there  were  gales  with  heavy  rains  and  winds.  Irises  are  long-suffer¬ 
ing  plants  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  do  their  best  in  wintry 
conditions  such  as  we  had  this  summer.  Many  flower  stems  were 
blown  over  and  broken  before  the  blooms  opened;  and  those  that 
survived,  either  by  their  own  strength  or  with  the  aid  of  stakes, 
frequently  had  their  flowers  torn  to  shreds.  I  mention  these  de¬ 
pressing  facts  to  indicate  that  no  varieties  of  Irises  bloomed  nor¬ 
mally  and  could  not  therefore  be  properly  judged  on  their  per¬ 
formance  this  season. 

Before  the  war  there  was  a  steady  importation  of  American  Irises 
into  England,  but  owing  to  currency  and  transport  restrictions 
comparatively  few  were  sent  over  during  the  war.  By  various  means, 
however,  several  scores  of  the  newer  American  varieties  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  England  in  1944  and  1945,  and  many  of  these  bloomed  in 
1946.  The  two-year  old  plants  mostly  flowered  with  representatitve 
vigor,  but  the  younger  ones  generally  flowered  on  short  stems.  Al¬ 
though  it  would  be  premature  and  unwise  to  pass  judgment  on 
varieties  grown  under  the  abnormal  conditions  of  1946,  it  is  permis¬ 
sible  to  make  comments  on  the  behavior  of  the  very  welcome  “vis¬ 
itors’^  from  U.S.A.  In  doing  so,  at  the  request  of  my  friend,  the 
Editor  of  your  Bulletin,  I  propose  to  mention  the  flowers  in  their 
color  classes.  I  will  not  go  into  elaborate  details  of  the  varieties  as 
these  are  well  known  in  the  country  of  their  origin.  Many  varieties 
which  did  not  flower  will  not  be  named  even  though  I  saw  them 
flowering  to  perfection  in  America  only  a  few  weeks  or  days  be¬ 
fore  the  English  season. 

In  the  white  class  there  are  three  main  sub-sections- — pure  whites, 
those  with  a  blue  influence,  and  those  with  yellow  in  the  beard  or 
haft— and  the  affections  of  Iris  growers  seem  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  them.  Priscilla  bloomed  for  the  first  titme  in  England  this 
year  and  created  such  a  lively  interest  that  I  predict  a  great  future 
for  it  in  this  country.  Matterhorn  gave  a  plesant  indication  of  what 
it  can  do,  and  Freedom,  although  on  a  short  stem,  showed  how  wide 
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hafts  can  add  great  distinction  to  a  flower.  I  formed  a  high  opinion 
of  this  variety.  Winter  Carnival  and  Stella  Polaris  made  nice 
clumps  and  will  do  well  here.  Snow  Carnival  grew  lustily  at  Woking 
(the  home  of  its  seed-parent  Gudrun)  and  received  favorable  com¬ 
ment  from  our  President  and  many  others.  Snow  Flurry  also  flow¬ 
ered  for  the  first  time  and  although  on  a  short  stem,  it  delighted  us 
with  its  ruffled  petals.  We  will  cheerfully  endure  its  top-branching 
habits  in  order  to  enjoy  its  ruffling.  White  Wedgwood  did  not  like 
the  weather  but  it  gave  several  good  spikes  of  bloom.  Some  people 
had  been  led  to  expect  a  blue  beard  on  this  variety  and  were  almost 
disappointed  not  to  find  it.  The  beard  is  not  blue  but  there  is  a 
touch  of  blue  underneath  which  creates  a  rich  effect.  I  rate  White 
Wedge  wood  very  highly.  Franconia  bloomed  on  so  short  a  stem 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  comment  upon  it. 

The  new  yellows  were  not  numerous  this  year,  but  those  that 
bloomed  pleased  us.  Berkeley  Gold  made  a  brilliant  piece  of  col¬ 
oring  in  the  dull  weather.  Having  also  seen  it  in  the  blazing  sun¬ 
shine  of  Koanoke,  I  predict  a  great  popularity  for  this  variety.  Two 
soft  yellows  from  Staten  Island,  Elegans  and  Katy,  made  fine  small 
clumps  and  will  do  even  better  when  well  established.  I  regard  both 
of  them  as  having  good  garden  value.  A  single  spike  of  Admiration 
opened  perfectly  and  gave  great  promise,  but  a  violent  wind 
snapped  it  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  After  that  catastrophe,  more 
care  was  taken  of  the  new  and  rare  visitors.  Spun  Gold  will  do 
better  in  warmer  weather.  Next  year  we  hope  to  see  Ola  Kala, 
Jasmine,  Rocket,  Goldbeater  and  some  of  the  other  outstanding 
American  yellows — and  may  the  sun  shine  warmly  for  them ! 

Great  Lakes  will  probably  do  as  well  in  England  as  it  does  in 
America.  It  stood  up  to  the  cold  weather  of  1946  and  made  a  brave 
show.  Lake  George  pleased  us  once  more  with  its  flaring  falls  and 
clear  coloring,  but  it  was  not  so  happy  as  it  was  in  the  warmer  sea¬ 
son  of  1945.  Azure  Skies,  with  its  broad  falls  and  beautiful  ruffling, 
was  rated  highly.  The  Admiral  interested  us  because  of  its  alleged 
likeness  to  Blue  Ensign.  It  does  not  have  such  flaring  falls  as  the 
English  variety,  but  is  of  a  similar  color.  Both  are  excellent.  Tisho¬ 
mingo  showed  its  strong  substance,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  called 
blue.  It  is  a  distinct  lavender  and  has  a  useful  place  in  the  Iris 
border,  I  must  not  write  too  often  about  next  year,  but  when  I 
mention  that  we  shall  then  hope  to  flower  Alice  Webb,  Blue  Re- 
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frain,  Blue  Valley,  Chivalry,  Cloud  Castle,  Helen  McGregor,  Lake 
Shannon  and  Sylvia  Murray,  you  will  see  that  we  have  a  pleasant 
time  ahead. 

Plicatas  are  nowadays  exciting  great  interest  in  England,  maiiilj" 
because  of  the  new  introductions  of  Cedric  Morris.  Well,  America 
has  much  to  olfer  in  the  plicata  range,  and  I  ought  to  be  forgiven 
if  I  occasionally  mutter  to  my  English  friends,  ‘‘You  should  see 
Suzette,  Patrice  and  the  rest  of  them!’’  This  year  we  had  a  good 
pre-view  of  what  you  have  been  doing  amongst  plicatas.  Lady  of 
Shalott  is  already  a  favourite,  and  it  grows  rampantly.  Advance 
Guard,  from  California,  was  delightful  until  it  was  snapped  off 
by  a  gale.  Balmung  and  Ruth  Pollock  are  getting  on  in  years,  but 
they  are  new  to  us  and  they  do  well  here.  Isle  Louise  is  unlike  any¬ 
thing  slse  in  our  gardens  and  it  makes  a  tine  clump.  Magic  Carpet, 
with  its  rose-red  colouring,  is  going  to  be  a  fine  addition  to  our  col¬ 
lections  ;  and  Royal  Scot,  which  has  much  more  red  in  its  make-up, 
will  be  equally  welcome.  Both  bloomed  nicely  this  year.  Lovely 
Melody  was  attractive,  and  two  others  from  Staten  Island,  Won¬ 
derful  Hills,  added  their  very  dark  shades  to  the  plicata  wardrobe, 
I  do  not  yet  know  if  all  these  new  plicatas,  both  American  and  En¬ 
glish,  will  live  up  to  our  expectations,  but  they  are  certainly  adding 
great  interest  to  the  Iris  garden. 

Apart  from  The  Red  Douglas  and  Christabel  we  have  seen  few 
American  red  varieties  of  recent  introduction,  and  even  this  fam¬ 
ous  pair  is  getting  on  in  years.  Ranger  was  impressive  on  its  first 
blooming,  but  Red  Amber  lacked  lustre  in  the  dull  weather.  Other 
reds,  such  as  Garden  Glory  and  Edward  Lapham,  made  good  growth 
but  showed  wisdom  in  postponing  their  debut  until  1947.  In  the 
near-reds  we  had  some  excellent  flowers  this  year.  A  quartette  of 
Whiting  Irises,  Arab  Chief,  Cedar  Rose,  Tea  Rose  and  Veishea,  did 
splendidly  and  were  much  admired.  Arab  Chief  was  perhaps  my 
favourite  because  its  soft  colouring  seemed  to  withstand  the  weather 
so  well.  At  the  very  end  of  the  season  Adios  came  into  flower  and 
was  unlike  anything  we  have  hitherto  seen.  It  is  an  attractive  flower 
but  it,  will  be  puf  into  the  shade  by  its  wonderful  seedling  Extrav¬ 
aganza,  For  the  want  of  a  better  classification,  I  will  put  Orange 
Glow  amongst  the  feds.  Neither  in  New  York  nor  in  Woking  did  I 
see  it  bloom  this  year  as  well  as  it  did  in  1945;  but  in  both  places 
the  weather  was  poor.  Given  proper  conditions  Orange  Glow  will, 
I  believe,' be  very  popular.  ' 
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After  seeing  the  amazing  range  of  pink  Irises  grown  by  David 
Hall,  I  feel  that  in  this  country  we  do  not  know  what  a  real  pink 
is  like.  Flora  Zenor  and  Loomis  V.20  both  bloomed  well  this  year, 
but  they  have  been  termed  “preludes  to  pink”  and  are  now  sur¬ 
passed,  Perhaps  Spindrift  is  the  nearest  to  a  pure  Iris  that  we  have 
yet  seen  in  England.  Several  people  described  it  as  the  sensation 
of  the  year,  and  it  certainly  attracted  great  attention.  Pink  Ruffles, 
although  not  a  pure  pink,  gave  a  welcome  blaze  of  pink  in  the  bor¬ 
der,  and  we  liked  its  ruffled  petals.  In  1947  we  hope  to  bloom  Cherie, 
Hall  No.  46-10,  and  several  more  with  colouring,  and  these  will 
form  a  centre  of  interest. 

In  America  you  have  a  wonderful  range  of  blends  with  various 
colours  predominating.  I  find  that  over  here  men  usually  prefer  seifs 
to  blends,  but  ladies,  particularly  those  with  a  good  colour  sense, 
love  to  have  blends  harmonising  the  more  pronounced  colours.  Apart 
from  Remembrance,  which  will,  I  think,  grow  well  in  England,  we 
have  not  yet  flowered  any  of  your  newer  blends;  and  few  people 
saw  Remembrance  because,  having  been  planted  in  the  previous 
November,  it  did  not  bloom  until  all  other  varieties  had  finished. 

Amongst  violets  and  purples,  several  of  your  established  varieties 
did  well.  Deep  Velvet,  on  a  single  flower  spike,  was  perfect;  but 
having  seen  a  large  clump  at  Spartanburg,  I  shall  not  be  satisfied 
until  I  have  a  similar  clump  at  Woking.  Lord  Dongan  and  Violet 
Symphony  also  grew  splendidly  and  will  soon  become  popular  over 
here.  Sable  created  tremendous  interest  because  of  its  darkness  and 
general  refinement.  I  did  not  see  Black  Banner  in  bloom  at  Orping¬ 
ton  but  I  am  told  that  it  was  greatly  admired  there.  Next  year  it  will 
flower  in  several  gardens  together  with,  I  hope.  Black  Forest.  These 
almost  black  varieties  will  give  richness  to  many  of  our  English 
Iris  Gardens,  and  I  expect  the  hybridisers  here  will  use  them  freely 
for  breeding. 

Almost  every  Iris  garden  in  America  now  has  its  root  or  clump 
of  Elmohr ;  but  in  England  it  is  still  in  very  few  gardens.  However, 
it  grows  and  increases  freely  and  will  soon  be  widely  distributed. 
With  me  it  grows  well  and  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  great  Irises 
of  the  world.  Its  relations,  Mohrson  and  Ormohr,  do  not  grow  so 
freely  and  are  not  such  outstanding  varieties.  Lady  Mohr  has  yet 
to  display  her  glories  to  us. 

Whilst  in  America  this  year,  I  so  admired  the  new  varieties  of 
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Dr.  Kleinsorge  that  I  grieve  to  say  that  Daybreak  has  so  far  failed 
to  settle  down  in  my  garden.  It  seems  shy  and  prone  to  rot.  But 
Cascade  Splendor,  Chamois  and  several  others  from  Oregon  are 
now  growing  well  and  I  am  very  much  hoping  to  see  them  flower 
next  year.  We  are  in  need  of  the  warm  browns  and  coppers  which 
now  enrich  your  gardens,  and  I  predict  a  warm  welcome  for  such 
varieties  as  Autumn,  Copper  Glow,  Melodist  and  those  mentioned 
above.  Prairie  Sunset  will  proably  do  splendidly  in  a  normal  En¬ 
glish  season.  She  tried  hard  this  year,  but  the  fierce  winds  were  too 
much  for  her,  as  they  were  for  most  other  flowers. 

The  only  other  varieties  I  need  specially  mention  are  Mulberry 
Rose  and  Louise  Blake,  both  of  which  grew  taller  in  Woking  than 
they  did  in  any  garden  I  visited  in  America.  It  must  have  been  the 
fond  care  which  was  lavished  upon  them!  Louise  Blake,  grew  38 
inches  tall  and  needed  no  staking.  Opinions  differed  about  its  merits 
when  compared  with  those  of  Amigo,  but  most  people  considered  it 
an  improvement  on  the  older  variety.  Mulberry  Rose  towered  up 
to  over  60  inches  and  it,  too,  needed  no  staking.  What  a  striking 
variety  this  is!  When  the  colour  experts  place  it  correctly  it  will 
be  a  great  addition  to  our  Iris  borders. 

1946  has  given  us  many  disappointments  but  also  many  pleasant 
glimpses  of  the  things  to  come.  In  Iris  growing  it  will,  apart  from 
its  weather,  merely  be  regarded  as  the  prelude  to  1947.  In  that  year 
we  shall  hope  to  see  growing  in  different  parts  of  our  country  many 
of  the  newer  American  varieties.  Having  seen  them  growing  to  per¬ 
fection  in  the  country  of  their  origin  I  am,  perhaps,  expecting  too 
much  from  them  in  England.  But  out  of  so  many  there  must  be  a 
goodly  number  to  suit  our  conditions.  A  few  of  us,  with  parental 
loyalty,  will  perhaps  still  prefer  our  own  seedlings  and  see  in  them 
virtues  which  are  invisible  to  other  eyes — there  are  people  like  this 
in  every  country;  but  the  majority  of  Iris  growers  in  England  will, 
I  believe,  welcome  and  acclaim  the  latest  introductions  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  friends  and  fellow  enthusiasts. 


Myth.  Two  centuries  or  more  after  Louis  VII  brought  his  drag¬ 
gled  banners  back  from  the  disastrous  Second  Crusade,  Charles  V 
reduced  the  number  of  golden  fleur-de-lis  on  the  royal  standard  to 
three  to  represent  the  Trinity. — L.  H.  Beck,  Ga, 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  SUBSECTION 

Lena  Lothrop 

■  The  Creator  greatly  favored  the  Pacific  Coast  when  He  planted 
there  the  beautiful  irises  that  constitute  the  California  Subsection. 

They  are  among  the  loveliest  irises  in  the  world.  They  are  small, 
ideal  table  irises,  with  graceful,  wiry  stalks  rarely  more  than  eight¬ 
een  inches  tall.  The  exquisite  little  flowers  have  flaring  falls  often 
slightly  ruffled  and  they  keep  well  after  being  cut.  In  poise  they  are 
airy  and  graceful.  The  colors  run  all  the  way  from  purples  through 
lilac,  mauve,  lavender,  violet,  near  blue,  to  pink  and  to  yellow  and 
from  buff  to  white — many  of  them  being  beautifully  veined. 

The  only  reason  they  are  not  commonly  grown  is  that  they  are 
difficult  to  transplant  but  Nature,  to  make  amends  for  that  short¬ 
coming,  supplies  quantities  of  easily  germinating  seed  and  the 
young  seedlings  can  be  transplanted  without  difficulty  from  the 
seed-bed  to  their  permanent  location  where  they  will  increase  ani 
grow  more  beautiful  with  the  years.  These  irises  are  hardy.  They 
come  from  the  mountains  where  every  winter  brings  snow  and 
freezing  weather.  I  cannot  understand  why  we,  who  grow  millions 
(?)  of  bearded  iris  seedlings  annually,  should  hesitate  to  plant  a 
few  seed  of  these  choice  wild  flowers.  They  will  come  to  bloom  as 
quickly  as  bearded  irises.  When  we  plant  bearded  iris  seed  we 
know  that  99  out  of  every  100,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  999  out  of 
every  1,000  seedlings  will  be  discarded  but  when  seed  of  the  wild- 
lings  are  planted  we  can  feel  assured  that  every  seed  will  produce  a 
gem.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  have  fresh  seed.  In  a  test  made 
last  spring  seed  of  Purdyi  gathered  in  1925  was  planted  and  good 
germination  resulted. 

Seeds  do  not  come  true  to  their  parents  so  if  a  certain  variety  is 
desired  the  only  way  to  get  it  is  by  division.  Plants  can  be  pur¬ 
chased,  and  if  they  are  moved  at  the  right  time  and  into  the  right 
soil  Mr.  Purdy  says  Doiiglasiana  and  Purdyi  can  be  established 
about  as  easily  as  most  perennials.  The  late  Carl  Purdy,  writing  in 
‘  ‘  The  Garden,  ’  ’  says  that  Douglasiana  and  Purdyi  do  best  in  heavy 
soil  and  handle  easily  but  that  Calif ornica,  Hartwegii  and  all  other 
of  these  species  growing  in  dry  situations  and  loose  soil  require  per¬ 
fect  drainage  and  are  best  moved  dormant.  Mr.  Dykes  writes  again 
and  again  that  these  irises  should  be  moved  just  as  they  start  into 
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growth  after  their  dormant  period, — here  in  California  this  might 
be  in  the  fall  following  the  first  rains,  but  in  colder  climates  not 
until  spring.  There  is  one  requirement  which  all  of  these  irises 
seem  to  demand  and  that  is  good  drainage ;  most  of  them  prefer 
limeless  or  acid  soil. 

Botanists  have  divided  these  irises  into  six  or  eight  species  and 
horticulturists  have  added  to  these  divisions. 

As  source  material  for  a  study  of  this  subsection  I  have  used 
everything  I  could  find  on  the  subject  including  Hortus  (Bailey)  ; 
The  Book  of  the  Iris  (1904)  by  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  who  was  at  that 
time  curator  of  the  University  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge,  Eng¬ 
land;  and  Irises  (1911)  ;  Handbook  of  Garden  Irises  (1924)  ;  and 
Dykes  on  Irises,  all  from  the  pen  of  W.  R.  Dykes  who  was  until  his 
death  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  As  I  worked 
on  this  subject  I  became  interested  to  know  how  and  when  the  irises 
had  been  found,  where  they  had  been  sent  for  examination  and  de¬ 
termination  and  how  they  had  been  named.  This  led  to  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Mr.  Elmer  Purdy,  who  has  long  been  associated  with 
his  father,  the  late  Carl  Purdy,  famous  botanist  and  collector  of 
Ukiah,  California.  To  Mr.  Purdy  I  am  deeply  indebted  for  inter¬ 
esting  letters  from  which  I  quote : 

‘^When  wild  flowers  first  began  to  be  noticed  in  California  and 
in  the  West  there  were  no  herbariums,  libraries  or  institutions 
Avhere  a  plant  could  be  analyzed  and  compared  with  previously 
named  species  to  determine  if  it  were  new.  There  were  few  trained 
botanists  anywhere  in  the  West  or  in  America.  The  first  explorers 
Avere  keen  observers  rather  than  botanists — they  therefore  sent 
specimens  to  the  botanical  institutions  in  Europe  and  later  to  the 
eastern  United  States.’’ 

“Mr.  Sereiio  Watson,  at  Gray  Herbarium,  credited  with  naming 
more  plants  than  almost  any  other  person,  never  saw  California  nor, 
in  fact,  the  regions  from  which  most  of  his  plants  came.  He  was  a 
skilled  toxonomist,  one  of  the  most  skilled  of  his  day,  and  he  rarely 
left  his  desk  at  Gray  Herbarium,  now  part  of  Harvard  University. 
He  had  the  most  complete  herbarium  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  could  compare  the  new  specimen  with  the  pressed  ones  of 
previously  described  species.  Technically  he  was  the  discoverer  even 
though  he  did  not  obtain  the  specimen  in  person,  for  it  was  he  who 
liad  the  facilities  and  knowledge  and  did  determine  that  the  species 
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was  new.  In  the  early  eighties  the  herbarium  of  the  University  of 
California  began  to  grow,  and  material  was  sent  there.’’ 

“If  a  species  is  named  after  a  person  as  I.  Purdyi,  and  J.  Hart- 
wegii,  the  ‘i’  ending  is  supposed  to  mean  that  the  person  is  the 
discoverer  of  the  plant,  but  if  the  plant  is  named  to  honor  a  per¬ 
son,  one  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  plant,  the  proper  ending 
is  Uana’  as  in  Douglasiana  and  Watsoniana.  ” 

“The  sad  part  of  the  native  iris  picture  from  your  standpoint 
and  mine  (which  is  horticultural)  is  that  some  fifteen  lovely  forms, 
all  quite  distinct  from  a  gardener’s  view,  are  grouped  botanically, 
for  the  most  part  under  the  name  L  macrosiphon  with  a  few  under 
1.  Douglasiana.  The  botanists  are  correct  for  there  are  no  bo¬ 
tanical  differences  between  them.  Calif ornica  is  a  form  of  I.  macro¬ 
siphon.  It  is  really  a  lovely  thing  and  different  to  the  eye  yet  only 
Abrams  recognizes  it  as  a  ‘good’  species.  There  are  other  lovely 
irises  which  merit  some  handle  to  identify  them,  but  botanists  can 
find  no  scientific  ground  for  separation  from  existing  species.  It 
makes  it  bad  for  the  gardener  and  for  the  dealer  who  would  like  to 
bring  these  lovely  forms  to  him.” 

It  seems  that  until  the  whole  family  have  been  re-examined  it 
cannot  be  stated  positively  what  are  “good  species.”  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  Dr.  Kandolph,  the  chairman  of  our  Scientific  Committee,  in 
regard  to  this.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  nor  a  short  task,  but  I  am 
hoping  some  qualified  botanist  will  soon  be  eager  to  do  this  work. 

J.  N.  Gerard,  in  his  section  on  iris  culture  in  Hortus,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  California  irises  “have  not  been  fully  sep¬ 
arated  botanically,”  but  he  lists  as  species  macrosiphon^  Hart- 
wegii,  Douglasiana,  hracteata,  tenax,  tenuis  and  Purdyi.  On  other 
pages  in  Hortus  this  list  is  carefully  described.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  in 
his  “The  Book  of  the  Iris,”  gives  the  same  list  with  descriptions 
both  of  which  coincide  with  the  list  given  by  W.  R.  Dykes  in  his 
“Handbook  of  Garden  Irises”  except  that  Dykes  does  not  recognize 
Hartwegii  as  species.  Of  it  he  writes  “it  is  uncertain  if  Hartwegii 
should  rank  as  species  ...”  and  he  mentions  a  “purple  flowered 
form  of  it  (that)  is  said  to  grow  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains, 
Hartwegii  australis.^ ^ 

Most  botanists  agree  that  Watsoniana  is  a  form  of  Douglasiana. 
Mr.  Purdy  claims  the  difference  between  them  is  apparent  to  any¬ 
one  although  botanically  they  may  be  the  same.  According  to  Mr. 
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Purdy  Watsoniana  has  a  wider  leaf  that  tapers  to  a  point  and  the 
foliage  is  more  erect  and  rigid  except  when  grown  in  heavy  shade. 
The  flowering  stem  has  a  densely  crowded  head  with  shorter  pedi¬ 
cels  than  those  of  Douglasiana.  The  foliage  of  Douglasiana  cas¬ 
cades  outward  instead  of  being  erect  and  although  there  are  even 
more  flowering  stems  there  are  not  so  many  flowers  in  each  head 
so  the  effect  is  less  crowded. 

1.  chrysophylla  is  not  mentioned  in  Hortus  nor  is  it  mentioned 
by  Lynch  and  in  all  of  Dykes’  writings  he  gives  it  but  one  brief 
notice  which  appears  in  ‘‘The  Gardeners  Chronicle”  in  July  1910. 
He  writes  “I.  chrysophylla  from  Oregon  looks  a  picture  of  ill 
health  and  yet,  since  it  flowers  annually  I  am  beginning  to  think 
that  its  yellow  leaves  are  enough  to  distinguish  it  from  macrosiphon, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  many  ways.  The  stem  is  short,  but  the 
flowers  are  borne  upon  a  long  tube  over  two  inches  in  length.  They 
are  of  creamy  white,  with  a  few  golden  veins  in  the  center  of  the 
falls  that  seem  to  sparkle  in  the  sun.”  As  Mr.  Dykes  does  not  in¬ 
clude  this  iris  with  described  species  in  1924  when  his  Handbook 
of  Garden  Irises  was  published  he  evidently  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  form  of  1.  macrosiphon. 

Following  are  descriptions,  in  simple  language,  of  the  irises  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  as  species : 

/.  douglasiana.  Determined  and  named  by  the  English  botanist, 
Herbert,  in  1841.  Distinguished  by  dense  masses  of  foliage  that 
is  practically  evergreen.  The  leaves  turn  dark  red  as  they  die. 
Branched  stems  bearing  numerous  heads  of  two  or  more  flowers 
each.  Short  linear  tube  above  long,  triangular  ovary  which 
tapers  at  either  end.  Smooth,  round  seeds.  Flowers  come  in 
all  shades  from  purple  through  yellows  to  white.  Plant  in 
heavy  soil  in  sun  or  half  shade.  Move  when  new  growth  begins. 
This  is  the  least  difficult  of  the  species  to  transplant. 

1.  tenuis.  Determined  by  Watson  in  1882.  Distinguished  by  tufts 
of  leaves  which  appear  at  a  distance  from  each  other  because 
of  creeping  rhizomes.  Branched  stem  (Dykes  says  Douglasiana 
is  the  only  other  species  in  this  subsection  with  branched  stem). 
Long  perianth  tube.  Found  in  the  fir  forests  of  Oregon.  Color 
white  with  possibly  fine  purple  veins  and  a  touch  of  yellow  in 
the  center  of  the  falls.  Plant  in  sand  and  leaf  mold  in  partial 
shade.  Move  when  dormant. 
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7.  bract eata,  Watson  1886,  Distinguished  by  thick  leathery  leaves 
produced  singly  and  not  in  fan-shaped  tufts.  Foliage  scanty. 
Each  sprawling  stem  bears  a  single  head  of  two  to  several  flow¬ 
ers  in  succession.  Short,  broad,  funnel-shaped  tube.  With 
Piirdyi,  this  is  the  only  species  having  a  stem  with  closely 
sheathing  bracts.  Color  yellow,  conspicuously  veined  maroon. 
Difficult  to  establisli  except  in  sharply  drained  acid  soil. 

7.  tenax.  Douglas  1829.  Distinguished  by  dense  clumps  of  narrow 
foliage  from  which  spring  many  erect  stems  each  bearing  one 
or  two  flowers  in  succession.  The  pair  of  spathe  valves,  instead 
of  coming  from  the  same  point  on  the  stem  as  with  other  spe¬ 
cies,  are  set  an  inch  or  more  apart  from  one  another  on  the 
stem.  Tube  is  broad,  funnel-shaped  and  short.  Foliage  decidu¬ 
ous.  Color  variable.  Plant  in  sandy  loam,  cover  with  sphag¬ 
num,  keep  moist.  In  sun  or  light  shade.  This  is  a  desirable 
species  but  according  to  reports  difficult  to  move. 

7.  purdyi.  Eastwood  1897.  Distinguished  by  scanty  foliage;  the 
central  leaves  of  each  tuft  are  darker  in  color  than  those  out¬ 
side.  All  leaves  very  glossy  green.  Unbranched  stem  is  hidden 
by  bract-like  leaves  and  bears  two  flat  flowers  in  succession. 
Some  flowers  resemble  bracteata,  but  can  be  distinguished  by 
the  long  (more  than  an  inch)  tube  and  by  its  straight  stigma 
lip.  In  bracteata  the  stigma  lip  is  tongue  shaped.  Seeds  are 
cubical.  Color  varies.  Fairly  easy  to  grow  and  choice. 

7.  macrosiphon.  Torrey  1857.  Distinguished  by  short  deciduous 
foliage  which  dies  to  the  ground  in  early  summer.  Very  long 
perianth  tube  which  is  often  three  inches  long.  Short  stem  on 
which  are  one  or  two  narrow  reduced  leaves.  Color  variable 
but  in  all  cases  veined  with  a  deeper  shade  of  the  same  color. 

Mr.  Purdy  writes  that  under  this  species  are  several  forms 
of  distinct  habit  and  appearance  with  almost  evergreen  foliage 
and  more  attractive  flowers  than  the  type.  Among  these  is 
calif ornica  with  flowers  of  different  colors. 

Dykes  lists  another  species,  7.  tenuissima,  which  he  himself  ex¬ 
amined  in  1912  from  herbarium  specimens  sent  to  him  from  the 
United  States  National  Herbarium  at  Washington.  These  speci¬ 
mens  had  been  collected  by  H.  E.  Brown  in  1897  near  the  Pit  River 
Ferry  in  Shasta  County.  Later  Mr.  Dykes  grew  and  bloomed  this 
iris  from  seed  gathered  for  him  by  Miss  Alice  Eastwood  in  the 
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same  locality  from  which  the  original  herbarium  specimens  came. 
Dykes  says  of  it  that  it  can  be  distinguished  from  other  California 
irises  by  ‘  ‘  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  segments  of  the  flower  and  by 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  spathes.  The  stem  is  not  sheathed  in 
bract-like  leaves  as  is  that  of  purdyi  with  which  it  might  be  con¬ 
fused.  Moreover  the  flowers  are  much  smaller  with  very  narrow 
segments.  The  white  falls  are  veined  with  yellowish  brown  and  have 
a  waved  edge.  The  standards  are  pointed,  white  with  a  few  faint 
yellow  veins  runing  up  the  center.  The  longer  stem  (about  a  foot), 
relatively  shorter  tube  and  the  broad  rounded  spathes  seem  to 
separate  I.  temiissima  from  macrosiphond  ^  He  remarks  that  this 
iris  has  a  ^Melicate  constitution.”  Mr.  Purdy  comments  that  1. 
tenuissima  has  been  mentioned  by  both  Mr.  Jepson  and  Mr.  Abrams, 
botanists,  and  that  while  it  may  appear  to  have  a  delicate  constitu¬ 
tion  it  is  really  a  strong  grower.  He  gives  the  color  as  a  ‘  ^  soft  lilac- 
blue  veined  plum.  ’  ’  I  suppose  it  is  possible  that  here  are  two  species 
or  two  forms  of  the  same  species. 

I  went  north  by  Greyhound  Stage  through  California  and  into 
Oregon  one  spring  during  iris  season.  Above  San  Francisco  the 
wild  irises  began  to  appear — mostly  in  white  and  pale  colors.  At 
Crescent  City,  in  order  to  reach  Grants  Pass,  it  is  necessary  to 
change  stages,  cross  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  through  giant  red¬ 
woods  and  follow,  part  of  the  way,  the  winding  course  of  the  swift 
and  exciting  little  Smith  River.  It  was  not  my  first  trip  over  this 
beautiful  highway  so  I  knew  about  where  wild  irises  would  be  seen. 
Our  considerate  driver  on  this  particular  day  allowed  us  to  get  out 
among  the  big  trees,  the  bride  and  groom  were  photographed,  and 
later  as  we  approached  particularly  lovely  clumps  of  white  azaleas 
the  driver  called  to  us  to  watch  for  them,  and  again  we  were  told 
to  look  down  the  mountain-side  where  Nature  had  done  a  breath¬ 
taking  job  of  landscaping,  using  pink  rhododendrons  intermingled 
with  bright  blue  wild  lilacs.  Then,  in  the  open  woods,  came  masses 
of  irises  in  shades  of  mauve.  When  we  reached  Kerby  the  irises 
were  all  yellow,  a  buff  yellow  heavily  veined  with  maroon.  This  is 
Iris  hracteata.  Although  I  remained  here  for  some  time  I  found 
nothing  but  hracteata  and  the  people  living  there  said  it  was  the 
only  variety  in  that  locality.  Mr.  Purdy,  however,  writes  that  across 
the  Illinois  River  at  Kerby  is  a  colony  of  I.  chrysophylla  (a  form 
of  maerosiphon) .  I  also  spent  a  few  days  at  Glendale,  north  of 
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Grants  Pass.  Here  the  only  iris  that  I  found,  and  the  only  iris  the 
residents  knew  about,  was  a  delicate  white  iris  of  erect  habit  with 
lush  green  foliage.  It  grew  in  the  edge  of  the  fir  forests,  I.  tenuis. 
I  pressed  one  stem  but  the  flower  was  of  such  sheer  filminess  that 
by  the  time  I  reached  home  the  flower  had  vanished.  Farther  north 
at  Eugene,  in  the  open,  the  railroad  banks  were  gaily  decorated 
with  drifts  of  an  intense  blue  iris  which  was  the  only  color  seen 
there,  I.  tenax. 

In  regard  to  these  colonies  of  irises  of  one  color  Mr.  Purdy  has 
written  Because  most  of  the  California  irises  have  certain  definite 
soil  requirements,  and  perhaps  as  much  environment  requirement, 
one  usually  sees  each  species  by  itself,  but  there  are  exceptions.  In 
one  place  where  I.  longijjetala  occupies  a  small  mountain  swamp, 
I.  calif ornica  abounds  on  all  slopes  margining  the  swamp  and  con¬ 
tinues  for  several  miles  in  one  type  of  soil  in  the  open  while  in  the 
shade  less  than  fifty  feet  away  is  a  considerable  colony  of  I.  Doug- 
lasiana.  In  another  location  I.  Purdy i  and  Watsoniana  grow  on  the 
same  slope  together  and  in  this  spot  are  the  only  natural  hybrids  I 
have  found  in  all  my  travels.  In  Marin  County  /.  macrosiphon 
grows  in  little  open  glades  with  Douglasiana  in  the  contiguous 
woods. 

I  have  raised  from  seed  and  bloomed  I.  hracteata,  chrysophylla 
and  Purdyi.  Purdyi  was  the  loveliest  and  most  satisfactory.  It 
increased  well  by  rhizome  and  multiplied  by  seeding  itself  and  it 
bloomed  freely.  This  iris  is  supposed  to  be  yellow  but  mine  was 
white  with  an  almost  fuchsia  shade  laid  over  the  falls.  It  won  blue 
ribbons  every  year.  Although  it  was  lifted  with  all  possible  care 
when  my  garden  had  to  be  moved  it  did  not  survive. 

Seed  of  certain  of  these  irises  can  be  obtained  from  the  Carl 
Purdy  Gardens  at  Ukiah,  California,  and  from  Mr.  Rex  D.  Pearce 
of  Moorestown,  N.  J.  There  may  be  other  dealers  who  list  them,  but 
I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Purdy  also  supplies  plants,  and  the  Lyon  Iris  Gardens,  7041 
Woodman  Ave.,  Van  Nuys,  California,  list  a  few  selected  seedlings 
of  Douglasiana. 
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SWING  BACK  TO  THE  BLUES 

By  Jesse  Wills 

In  a  way  this  title  is  a  misnomer  because  we  have  never  left  the 
blues.  The  last  two  or  three  years  have  been  marked,  however,  by 
several  outstanding  introductions,  taking  us  considerably  closer  to 
true  blue,  which  have  to  some  extent  overshadowed  new  Irises  of 
other  colors.  This  has  led  in  turn  to  a  fresh  burst  of  interest  in 
growing  and  breeding  for  blues. 


Great  Lakes  in  the  Wills  garden,  Nashville. 
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I  am  confining*  myself  mainly  to  the  light  and  medium  blues,  al¬ 
though  I  realize  that  these  are  elastic  terms,  and  the  same  Irises 
may  be  and  often  are  classified  as  either  light  or  medium,  or  me¬ 
dium  or  dark.  This  confusion  is  perhaps  inevitable  since  the  tones 
shade  into  each  other  so.  In  the  deepest  velvety  blues  and  violets, 
however,  there  has  not  been  so  much  recent  progress  and  they  are 
not  so  outstandingly  blue.  I  am  not  attempting  to  write  a  complete 
treatise  on  the  blues;  this  is  to  be  a  mixture  of  reminiscence  and 
meditation  touched  up  only  by  a  little  research  into  parentages. 

It  is  natural  that  we  got  somewhat  away  from  the  blues  for  a 
while.  The  early  breeders  started  with  blue-lavenders  and  when 
modern  breeding  began  they  were  the  strongest  color  class.  A  seed¬ 
ling  patch  twenty  years  ago  was  a  mass  of  blue  and  purple  with 
only  an  occasional  note  of  another  color.  Of  recent  years  they  have 
tended  to  be  masses  of  pink  and  copper  blends,  or  reds,  and  whites, 
and  yellows,  with  the  blue  tone  onl,y  occasional.  It  has  been  time 
for  a  trend  back  the  other  way.  That  there  has  been  a  revival  of 
interest  in  blues  is  shown  by  recent  registrations.  In  those  for 
1946,  for  instance,  there  were  forty-six  blues  of  one  sort  or  another. 

Although  I  started  growing  Irises  about  1933,  I  did  not  begin  to 
order  good,  comparatively  new  varieties  until  two  years  later.  I 
have  just  looked  over  again  the  catalog  of  a  well  known  dealer  from 
whom  I  ordered  first  in  1935.  It  listed  twenty-two  light  blues  and 
seventeen  medium.  Only  seven  of  these  are  still  listed  in  the  latest 
catalog  of  the  same  dealer.  Of  the  1935  listings  a  large  number 
were  pallidas;  Princes  Beatrice,  Mary  Barnett,  etc.  Of  the  others, 
mentioning  only  those  that  I  became  familiar  with,  a  number  were 
foreign  Irises :  Souvenir  de  Loetitia  Michaud,  Sensation,  and  Aline, 
Then  there  was  Summer  Cloud,  from  Chancellor  Kirkland,  Santa 
Barbara,  and  the  two  giants,  Paulette,  also  foreign,  and  Buechley’s 
Giant.  All  these  I  have  liked  in  varying  degree.  Sensation,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  strictly  that  for  me  when  I  first  bloomed  it.  I  recognized 
its  strappiness  but  worshipped  the  blueness  of  its  color,  its  flaring 
horizontal  form  and  its  fine  substance.  It  shows  up  in  the  par¬ 
entage  of  many  fine  later  blues.  Santa  Barbara,  a  better  Iris  because 
it  is  not  strappy,  I  also  liked  so  much  that  I  kept  it  in  my  front 
planting  until  two  years  ago.  It  also  has  been  a  good  parent  as 
will  appear  in  the  pedigrees  below. 

The  newest  Irises  in  tlie  1935  catalog  were  representatives  of  a 
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remarkable  group  of  blues  that  had  been  introduced  about  the 
same  time  shortly  before.  In  1932  had  come  the  tall,  medium,  Sierra 
Blue,  whose  parentage  was  Souvenir  de  Mine.  Gaudiehau  X  Santa 
Barbara.  It  won  immediate  recognition  and  got  the  Dykes  medal 
in  1935,  Shining  Waters,  Missouri,  Gloriole,  and  Castalia  were  all 
introduced  in  1933.  All  were  different  and  all  were  good.  All  have 
been  used  for  parents,  the  first  three  widely  and  successfully. 

Shining  Waters  came  from  an  involved  parentage  typical  of  Dr. 
Bssig  and  was  as  popular  in  the  light  blue  class  as  Sierra  Blue  has 
been  in  the  medium  except  for  the  fact  that  a  slight  tenderness  has 
hurt  it  in  some  regions.  It  got  an  H.M.  in  1934  and  an  A.M.  in  1935. 
Missouri,  which  Mr.  Grinter  obtained  from  Blue  Ribbon  X  Sensa¬ 
tion,  proved  itself  to  be  a  fine,  sturdy,  medium  blue  that  would 
stand  up  under  high  winds,  and  has  been  very  popular,  particularly 
in  the  Midwest.  It  got  the  H.M.  in  1933,  the  A.M.  in  1935,  and  the 
Dykes  medal  in  1937.  Gloriole,  from  Mr.  Gage,  came  from  Sou¬ 
venir  de  Loetitia  Michaud  X  Queen  Caterina.  It  was  different 
from  all  the  others,  being  very  pale,  ruffled,  and  frosty,  and  de¬ 
servedly  won  an  H.M.  in  1933  and  an  A.M.  in  1935.  In  the  opinion 
of  most  judges  it  has  been  Mr.  Gage’s  best  Iris  even  though  Rosy 
Wings  won  the  Dykes.  Castalia  (Oriflamme  X)  was  introduced  by 
the  Williamsons  in  1933.  While  it  got  the  H.M.  in  1936,  for  some 
reason  it  never  attained  quite  the  popularity  and  recognition  it  de¬ 
served.  Being  a  pallida  type,  it  was  not  the  show  Iris  that  the 
others  were,  but  it  was  and  is  a  fine  garden  Iris  that  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  increase  and  bloom  regularly  with  a  minimum  of  care. 

After  this  outstanding  group  there  was  somewhat  of  a  lull  in  the 
blue  class  for  several  years,  although  there  were  a  few  excellent  blue 
introductions :  Anitra,  for  instance,  introduced  in  1936  by  the 
Sasses,  who  previously  had  brought  out  two  good  blues,  Blue  Hill 
and  Blue  Monarch.  Anitra  is  pale  and  came  from  two  whites, 
Purissima  X  Oriana.  In  the  same  year,  1936,  Tom  Williams,  of 
Nashville,  brought  out  Waverly,  a  very  fine  blue  of  a  tone  between 
light  and  medium  which  had  very  little  lavender  in  it.  It  has  been 
well  liked,  although  some  people  have  preferred  Mr.  Williams’  Bel¬ 
mont,  a  darker  blue.  It  is  interesting  that  Mr.  Williams  in  1946 
gave  the  name  Permanent  Wave  to  a  striking  seedling  from  Wa¬ 
verly.  It  is  not  oustandingly  blue,  but  has  remarkable  substance 
with  absolutely  horizontal  falls.  In  1935  Dr,  Grant  brought  out 
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Exclusive,  coming  from  (Sensation  X)  X  (Dominion  X),  which 
achieved  considerable  distribution  and  popularity. 

The  next  great  landmark  in  the  breeding  of  blues  came  with  the 
introduction  of  Great  Lakes  in  1938.  It  was  introduced  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  modest  price  with  very  little  fanfare.  It  was  the  origina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Cousins,  a  Canadian  breeder,  who  was  not  widely  known. 
The  breeding  was  involved,  going  back  to  Conquistador  on  one  side 
and  Dominion  on  the  other.  It  immediately  won  recognition,  how¬ 
ever,  for  its  outstanding  quality  and  grew  in  fame  and  favor 
through  the  years.  It  got  the  H.M.  in  1939,  the  A.M.  in  1940,  and 
the  Dykes  medal  in  1942.  It  stood  in  ninth  place  in  Kenneth  Smithes 
1941  Symposium,  it  was  second  in  this  in  1942,  and  ever  since  this 
date  it  has  been  in  first  place.  It  has  won  recognition  everywhere 
for  its  clear  blue  tones,  its  growing  qualities,  its  height,  its  sub¬ 
stance,  and  its  branching.  It  seems  to  do  well  almost  everywhere, 
except  perhaps  in  some  sections  of  the  Midwest  where  I  have  heard 
some  people  say  they  could  not  see  any  improvement  in  it  over 
Shining  Waters.  In  most  sections,  however,  the  opinion  is  other¬ 
wise.  Now  it  is  winning  acclaim  in  England.  It  has  also  proved 
itself  to  be  a  very  fine  parent.  Blue  Diamond,  from  Col.  NichoUs, 
came  out  also  in  1938.  Its  parentage  was  Miss  Willmott  X  Santa 
Barbara.  It  is  a  smooth  light  blue,  but  did  not  prove  to  be  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  grower. 

After  1938  began  another  lull  of  a  few  years.  Some  blues  were 
introduced  which  were  good,  but  none  of  them  seemed  to  represent 
a  very  marked  advance  over  previous  ones. 

In  1941  two  light  blues  of  Mrs.  Whiting’s  were  introduced:  Sea 
Blue,  coming  from  Missouri  X  Shining  Waters,  and  Frosty  Blue, 
coming  from  Gloriole  X  Shining  Waters.  In  1942  Mrs.  Whiting 
brought  out  Blue  Zenith,  a  very  nice  vigorous  growing  medium  blue 
which  came  from  Blue  Hill  X  Sierra  Blue.  In  1941  Dr.  Grant 
brought  out  Blue  Delight,  and  in  1942  Sparkling  Blue.  Both  are 
light  blues  and  both  are  good.  I  have  grown  them  and  liked  them, 
but  for  some  reason  they  never  received  much  distribution.  The  first 
came  from  Gloriole  X  Shining  Waters  and  the  second  from  Shining 
Waters  X  Aline.  In  1942  Chicory  Blue,  from  Mr.  Geddes  Douglas, 
was  introduced.  It  came  from  Shining  Waters  X  Stella  Polaris,  a 
fine  white  of  Kenneth  Smith’s,  which  in  turn  came  from  Easter 
Morn  X  Violet  Crown.  Chicory  Blue  is  well  named,  and  is  a  big, 
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fine  Iris  with  good  branching.  Unfortunately  it  has  proved  tender 
in  some  seetions. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  newest  group — the  outstanding  intro¬ 
ductions  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  plus  a  few  that  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  next  year.  These  may  be  divided  for  discussion  into  two 
groups:  the  children  of  Great  Lakes  and  those  coming  from  other 
breeding. 

Great  Lakes  has  been  very  widely  distributed  and  has  been  used 
a  great  deal  in  crossing  with  very  good  results.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  cross,  and  some  people  have  been  more  successful  with  it 
than  others.  It  is  fertile  both  ways,  but  one  can  get  takes  more 
easily  by  using  its  pollen  than  by  trying  to  set  seed  on  it.  That  it 
is  a  good  parent  is  proved  conclusively  by  Sylvia  Murray,  Lake 
Shannon,  Chivalry,  Distance,  St.  Regis,  and  Blue  Valley,  to  name 
only  Irises  that  I  have  seen  and  know. 

Sylvia  Murray,  from  Mr.  Norton,  was  introduced  in  1944.  It 
came  from  Great  Lakes  X  Shining  Waters.  It  is  pale,  but  it  is 
really  blue — not  a  bluish  white.  It  has  a  big  flower  of  nice  form 
that  is  tailored  rather  than  ruffled,  and  has  the  good  branching  and 
good  growth  of  its  parents.  It  was  not  well  known  at  first,  but  won 
an  Honorable  Mention  in  1946.  Chivalry,  a  medium  blue  intro¬ 
duced  in  1944,  came  from  Missouri  X  Great  Lakes.  All  the  blues 
coming  from  this  cross  were  good,  but  Chivalry  was  by  far  the  best 
and  I  gradually  discarded  all  the  others  except  one  which  I  have 
kept  because  it  bloomed  so  late.  Lake  Shannon  was  brought  out  by 
Mr.  DeForest  in  1945.  It  came  from  (Seedling  from  Loetitia 
Michaud  X  Jean  Cayeux)  X  Great  Lakes.  The  presence  of  Jean 
Cayeux  in  its  ancestry  makes  it  interesting  for  breeding.  It  also 
is  a  medium  blue,  very  close  to  Chivalry  in  form  and  color.  Some 
people  have  been  hesitant  to  use  Great  Lakes  in  breeding  because 
they  do  not  like  the  texture  veining  which  marks  the  flower.  This 
characteristic,  however,  does  not  usually  carry  over  into  its  descen¬ 
dants.  The  veining  did  carry  over  into  Lake  Shannon  but  in  my 
opinion  at  least  does  not  detract  from  it.  Lake  Shannon  also  won 
an  H.M.  in  1946.  Distance,  from  Mr.  Paul  Cook,  was  introduced  in 
1946.  It  came  from  (Castalia  X  Santa  Barbara)  X  Great  Lakes. 
It  is  a  smooth,  silvery,  light  blue.  I  have  not  bloomed  it  as  yet,  but 
liked  it  when  I  saw  it  as  a  seedling  in  Paul  Cook’s  garden  in  1945. 
It  got  its  H.M.  the  year  it  was  introduced.  St.  Regis,  from  Mr. 
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Caldwell  of  Xasliville,  wliicli  wdll  be  introduced  in  1947^  is  the 
palest  of  the  group.  It  just  has  enough  tint  of  blue  to  keep  it  from 
being  classed  as  a  blue-white.  It  has  very  stiff  substance  and  fine 
semi-flaring  form.  This  came  from  Birchbark  X  Great  Lakes.  Blue 
Vallejo,  from  Mr.  Kenneth  Smith,  which  also  will  be  introduced  in) 
1947,  is  the  most  outstanding  of  the  finest  group  of  seedlings  I  ever 
saw  coming  from  one  cross.  All  the  many  visitors  who  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  see  this  row  of  blues  blooming  for  the  first  time  in  Mr. 
Smith's  garden  in  1945  will  long  remember  them.  Two  others  be¬ 
sides  Blue  Valley  have  been  named,  Caribbean  and  Neighbor.  The 
parentage  is  Mr.  Smith's  Lake  George  X  Great  Lakes.  The  an¬ 
cestry  of  Lake  George  is  uncertain,  but  it  possibly  came  from  Mme. 
Ulmann, 

Among  the  distinguished  new  blues  that  do  not  come  from  Great 
Lakes,  Azure  Skies  was  brought  out  by  Mrs.  Nesmith  in  1943.  It 
probably  belongs  with  an  older  group,  however,  for  Mrs.  Pattison, 
who  originated  it,  had  grown  it  for  some  years.  Its  parents  were 
two  whites :  Crystal  Beauty  X  Snowking,  It  is  a  pale  lavender-blue 
with  lovely  ruffled  flowers,  and  got  an  H.M.  in  1943  and  an  A.M.  in 
1945.  Blue  Rhythm,  introduced  in  1945,  is  the  climax,  so  far,  of 
Mrs.  Whiting’s  breeding  in  this  color.  It  comes  from  two  of  her 
own  seedlings :  Annabel  X  Blue  Zenith.  The  parentage  of  the  last 
has  already  been  given,  while  Annabel  came  from  Blue  Triumph  X 
Aline.  Blue  Rhythm  is  a  silvery,  Cornflower  blue  of  fairly  deep 
color,  toward  the  dark  side  of  the  light  blues  or  the  light  side  of 
the  mediums.  It  got  its  H.M.  promptly  in  1945.  I  only  saw  this  as 
a  first  year  plant  in  my  garden  last  Spring,  but  I  was  so  impressed 
with  it  that  I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  it  again  in  a  clump.  It 
is  a  tailored  flower  with  beautiful  form  and  good  substance.  Helen 
McGregor,  introduced  in  1946,  was  widely  known  and  discussed 
beforehand  because  it  seemed  to  others  as  it  did  to  me  the  truest 
blue  that  had  been  achieved  as  yet.  It  is  very  pale  and  very  blue 
with  little  if  any  trace  of  violet  or  lavender.  Its  big  flowers  are 
delightfully  ruffled  so  that  it  makes  a  wonderful  clump.  It  came 
from  Purissiiiia  X  Cloud  Castle.  This  last  is  a  good  lavender-blue 
of  Dr,  Graves'  and  it  in  turn  came  from  Sensation  X  Gloriole.’  All 
who  know  Helen  McGregor  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  its  seed¬ 
lings.  It  is  an  Iris  with  a  great  future,  and  it  is  significant  that  it 
won  b.y  far  the  highest  iiiiiiiber  of  votes  for  H.M.  in  1946.  Dr. 
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Graves  deserves  our  congratulations  and  thanks  for  giving  it  to  us. 

In  studying  the  parentage  of  all  these  blues  we  find  that  they 
came  from  either  crosses  of  two  blues,  or  a  blue  and  a  white,  or 
two  whites.  We  notice  also  the  constant  reappearance  of  the  same 
names:  Sensation,  Santa  Barbara,  Gloriole,  Shining  Waters.  In 
using  whites  better  results  seem  to  come  from  the  cool  whites  like 
Purissima  than  from  the  warmer  whites  with  a  lot  of  yellow  in  them. 

Cahokia,  originated  by  Mrs.  Faught  of  Illinois,  is  another  new 
light  blue  that  has  been  highh^  praised.  I  haven’t  seen  it  and  will 
not  bloom  it  until  next  Spring.  Its  parentage  is  so  interesting  that 
Mr.  Geddes  Douglas  published  it  as  a  chart  which  appears  accom¬ 
panying  this  article.  It  represents  almost  entirely  a  repeated 
doubling  up  of  Purissima  X  Santa  Barbara.  The  surprising  thing 
is  that  it  and  a  sister  seedling,  Pierre  Menard,  are  both  hardy  in 
Illinois. 

As  great  as  have  been  the  recent  improvements  in  blues  there  is 
still  room  for  more.  We  need  to  get  blues  without  even  a  hint  of 
lavender  in  the  sunlight.  We  need  to  get  clearer  or  truer  blues  in 
the  darker  shades ;  to  get  more  intensity  into  them  without  so  much 
graying.  We  need  new  combinations  of  blue  colors;  good  blue  bi¬ 
colors  with  very  pale  blue  standards  and  darker  blue  falls — not 
neglectas  or  near  amoenas,  but  an  Iris  for  instance  with  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  Helen  McGregor  over  the  falls  of  Blue  Valley  or  Chivalry, 
or  the  standards  of  Sylvia  Murray  over  the  falls  of  Blue  Rhythm. 
We  have  not  yet  started  on  the  greenish-blue  or  turquoise  shades, 
although  they  should  be  possible.  It  may  take  a  new  approach  to 
get  these,  perhaps  using  recessive  light  yellows  with  the  purer  blues, 
or  perhaps  we  will  need  to  get  a  green  Iris  first. 

We  need  and  love  the  blues  we  have,  new  or  old,  whether  they 
are  truly  blue  or  not,  for  the  lavender  and  wistaria  shades  like  that 
of  Tishomingo,  for  instance,  can  be  very  lovely.  Many  are  needed 
for  garden  use  to  give  a  feeling  of  distance,  to  soften  or  set  olf  the 
other  colors  we  are  getting.  The  cool  shades  of  these  flowers  come  to 
mind  when  we  think  of  an  Iris,  and  seem  to  go  with  the  grace  and 
symmetry  of  the  Iris  form.  They  personify  the  calm  beauty  of  a 
late  Spring  evening. 
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FAMILY  TREE — IRIS  OAHOKIA 


r ARGENTINA 
TBE-W4 
Mohr  ’23 


PURISSIMA 
TB-M-WW 
Mohr-Mit  ’31 


'CATERINA» 
TBM-BIM 
Foster  1909 


Kashmir  White 
TBM-W4 
LFost.  1912 


Seedling 

4E1 


CONQUISTADOR 
TBM-BIM 
Mohr  ’23 


JUNIATA 
TBMLa-BlM 
Farr  ’09 


-I.  mesopotamica 


Seedling 

B-31 


"PURISSIMA 


r  ARGENTINA 
I  CONQUISTADOR 


OAHOKIA 
TBMLa-BlL 
Faught  ’46 


SANTA  BARBARA 


I.  rnesopotamica 
KASHMIR  WHITE 


r  Seedling 
B-31 


rFPRlSSlMA 


r  ARGENTINA 
\cONQUISTADOB 


Seedling 

63E1 


SANTA  BARBARA 


J  I.  rnesopotamica 
L  Kashmir  White 


.SANTA  BARBARA! 
TBM-BIL 
Mohr-Mit.  ’25 


j  J.  rnesopotamica 
I^Ka-hmir  White 


SANTA  CLARA 
TBM-B7M 
Mitch,  ’31 


Sou.  de  Mme.2 
Gaudichaux 
TB-E-B3L 
Mil.  1914 


r FRIES  MOREL 
TBM-B3D 
Lemon  1840 


'amas 

TBE-B3M 
^  Fost.  ’85 


!See  BuMjETin  9,  page  6.  ^Parentage  of  this  is  in  doubt. 
*The  parentage  of  Caterina  is  CYPRIANA  X  PALLIDA. 
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GENERAL  GENETICS  PROGRAM 


In  the  spring  of  1946  a  program  of  crosses  was  distributed  in 
mimeographed  form  to  members  who  had  indicated  in  their  replies 
to  Questionnaire  2  issued  by  the  Scientific  Committee  that  they  were 
interested  in  hybridizing.  When  this  program  was  first  organized 
it  was  not  anticipated  that  an  outline  of  suggested  crosses  would  be 
issued  at  yearly  intervals.  The  seedlings  from  the  1946  crosses  will 
not  bloom  until  1948  and  the  scientific  value  of  the  program  cannot 
be  determined  until  the  seedling  data  have  been  analyzed.  How¬ 
ever,  it  seemed  desirable  to  issue  a  program  for  1947  to  supplement 
last  year’s  results  and  obtain  additional  new  information. 

The  primary  objective  in  arranging  these  programs  is  to  obtain 
information  of  value  in  genetic  studies  of  flower  color.  However, 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  improved  types  was  not  ignored.  Wher¬ 
ever  possible  varieties  of  proven  value  in  breeding  were  selected 
for  the  genetic  tests,  some  of  which  may  produce  new  combinations 
of  colors  and  more  vigorous  disease  resistant  types. 

Cooperators  are  urged  to  select  for  crossing  within  the  various 
subdivisions  of  the  program  varieties  that  are  well  adapted  to  their 
particular  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  This  will  insure  a  higher 
percentatge  of  bloom  from  seedling  progenies  and  increase  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  occurrence  of  improved  types  of  garden  value. 

Summary  of  1946  Crosses 

Cooperators  in  the  1946  general  genetics  program  submitted  rec¬ 
ords  of  969  crosses,  of  which  553  were  fertile  and  produced  seed. 
The  results  of  representative  crosses  in  each  section  of  the  program 
are  given  in  this  summary.  The  nature  of  these  results  indicates 
that  the  compatibility  of  individual  varieties  to  their  own  pollen 
and  in  hybrid  combinations  cannot  be  determined  by  making  one 
or  a  few  pollinations  in  a  single  locality.  Adequate  tests  should  in¬ 
clude  more  than  one  locality  and  probably  also  more  than  one  sea¬ 
son.  Included  in  the  summary  are  the  numbers  of  flowers  polli¬ 
nated,  the  number  of  pods  formed  and  the  total  number  of  seeds 
obtained  from  direct  and  reciprocal  crosses  made  by  individual  hy¬ 
bridizers.  For  example,  of  the  three  persons  who  made  the  cross 
Fair  Elaine  x  Golden  Treasure  the  first  made  two  pollinations  one 
way  and  three  the  other  way  but  no  pods  were  formed ;  the  second 
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pollinated  one  flower  and  obtained  forty-nine  seeds;  the  third  pol¬ 
linated  two  flowers  unsuccessfully. 

A.  Crosses  that  may  set  seed  freely 

Dymia  x  Blue  Peter  4-2-63,  3-0 

Pair  Elaine  x  Golden  Treasure  2-0,  3-0 ;  1-1-49 ;  2-0 

Jean  Cayeux  x  Radiant  3-0;  1-1-34;  7-3-60,  5-0 

Los  Angeles  x  Matterhorn  3-0  ;  4-4-206  ;  3-2-77  ;  4-1-20 

Wabash  x  Great  Lakes  4-0 ;  6-1-59  ;  1-1-52  ;  1-1-49  ;  1-1-36  ; 

4-1-27,  4-0 ;  6-3-97,  2-1-10,  4-0 ;  2-0 

B.  Crosses  that  may  he  difficult  to  make 

Amigo  X  City  of  Lincoln  10-0,  3-0 ;  2-0 ;  3-0 

Angelus  x  China  Maid  5-0,  4-1-21 ;  3-0 

Shah  Jehan  x  Wabash  2-0  ;  4-0 ;  4-0  ;  2-0,  3-0  ;  3-2-19  ;  3-0 

Wabash  x  Prank  Adams  6-0,  7-0 ;  4-0 ;  10-0 ;  3-0 ;  6-0 ;  2-0 

C.  Intercrosses  of  light  and  medium  hlues 

Gloriole  x  Great  Lakes  1-1-36 ;  6-0,  4-0 ;  5-0,  4-0 ;  2-0 

Gloriole  x  Shining  Waters  4-3-65,  4-3-95 

Missouri  x  Great  Lakes  1-1-33,  1-1-50 

Azure  Skies  x  Great  Lakes  6-5-244 

Sierra  Blue  x  Shining  Waters  6-0,  6-6-242;  1-1-33 

Shining  Waters  x  Great  Lakes  1-1-60 ;  4-2-107 ;  1-1-29 

Sierra  Blue  x  Great  Lakes  4-0 

Blue  Triumph  x  Great  Lakes  2-2-85 

Blue  Zenith  x  Great  Lakes  2-2-64 

1).  Crosses  for  pinks  and  tangerine  heards 

Airy  Dream  x  Dog  Rose  6-2-25 

Rameses  x  Plora  Zenor  12-0 

Venus  de  Milo  x  Jeb  Stuart  4-0,  17-3-51 

E.  Crosses  for  recessive  whites 

Elsa  Sass  x  Tiffany  2-2-39 ;  4-0 

Elsa  Sass  x  Matterhorn  4-4-96,  4-4-105 

Elsa  Sass  x  San  Prancisco  3-1-7 ;  4-0 

Orloff  X  Elsa  Sass  3-2-50 

San  Prancisco  x  Matterhorn  2-2-55 ;  4-2-45 

Los  Angeles  x  Matterhorn  3-0 ;  4-4-206  ;  3-2-77  ;  4-1-20 

Tiffany  x  Matterhorn  1-1-41 
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F.  Crosses  of  amoenas,  neglectus,  hicolors,  variegatas  {See  also  B) 
Wabash  x  Frank  Adams  3-1-42 
Wabash  x  Mary  Vernon  6-1-26,  3-3-31 
Wabash  x  Sable  1-1-26 
Wabash  x  Claribel  1-1-71,  1-1-33 ;  4-4 
Wabash  x  Mine.  Lonis  Anreaii  1-1-53 
Wabash  x  Hall  42-07,  1-1-41 
Wabash  x  Matterhorn  1-1-41 ;  10-10-370,  6-6-223 
Amigo  X  Matterhorn  4-1-18 
Amigo  X  Wabash  5-1-31 
Amigo  X  Bay  State  1-1-51 
Amigo  X  Frank  Adams  6-0 
Amigo  X  Great  Lakes  4-0 
Shah  Jehan  x  White  Valor  1-1-30 
Shah  Jehan  x  Shannopin  2-2-58 
Elsa  Sass  x  City  of  Lincoln  1-1-16,  2-0 


G.  Self-Pollination 
Arctic  1-1-44 
Bronze  Image  1-1-47 
California  Gold  4-2 
Christabel  4-0 
Crown  Jewel  4-2 
Dauntless  4-0 
Frank  Adams  4-0 
Francheville  1-1-18 
Golden  Hind  1-1-20 
Golden  Majesty  3-0 
Gudrun  4-0 
Katy  8-0 


Louvois  3-0 
Matterhorn  6-1-13 
Midgard  4-0 
Mount  Cloud  3-0 
Mount  Wasbington  2-2-83 
Naranja  4-0 
Nene  1-1-49 
San  Diego  1-1-13 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Gibson  20-0 
Tiffany  3-2-32 
Touch-O-Blue  1-1-38 
Violet  Crown  20-0 


Different  results  frequently  were  obtained  by  different  hybrid¬ 
izers  who  attempted  the  same  cross.  The  cross  Shah  Jehan  x  Wabash 
failed  for  6  of  the  7  persons  who  attempted  it,  while  the  lucky 
seventh  obtained  2  pods  from  only  3  pollinations.  Similarly,  2  of 
the  4  persons  who  attempted  the  Jean  Cayeux  x  Radiant  cross  ob¬ 
tained  no  seed  set  from  8  pollinations  while  the  other  2  obtained  4 
pods  from  an  equal  number  of  pollinations.  This  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  results  obtained  by  different  hybridizers  may  have 
been  due  to  weather  conditions,  faulty  technique,  the  use  of  varie- 
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ties  not  true  to  name,  or  other  causes.  When  the  seedling  records 
become  available  and  crossing  results  from  more  than  one  season 
are  compared  we  should  know  more  about  the  influence  of  genetic 
factors  and  climatic  conditions  on  the  crossability  of  iris. 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  a  significant  number  of  persons  to 
obtain  any  seed  set  from  such  crosses  as  Gloriole  x  Great  Lakes, 
Amigo  X  City  of  Lincoln  and  Wabash  x  Frank  Adams  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  crossing  of  Wabash  x  Matterhorn,  Wabash  x  Great  Lakes 
and  Los  Angeles  x  Matterhorn  indicate  that  certain  crosses  are 
more  compatible  than  others.  The  same  applies  to  self-pollination, 
although  these  data  are  not  as  extensive  as  might  be  desired.  Among 
the  amoena  and  variegata  crosses  certain  combinations  were  suc¬ 
cessful  but  many  were  not.  Intercrosses  of  plicatas  and  various 
combinations  of  plicatas  with  Matterhorn  and  Elsa  Sass  were  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  make. 

In  contrast  to  the  rather  high  percentage  of  failures  among  the 
recorded  crosses  may  be  cited  certain  unusual  successes  which 
were  not  included  in  the  summary.  The  triploid  variety  Frieda 
Mohr  ordinarily  sets  little  or  no  seed,  but  successful  crosses  with 
Azure  Skies  and  Angelus  were  reported.  In  combination  with  tetra- 
ploid  blues,  seed  was  obtained  from  Princess  Beatrice,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  old  diploid  pallidas  which  has  desirable  characteristics 
that  are  lacking  in  most  modern  irises.  Princess  Beatrice  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  notoriously  poor  seed  producer.  Under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  the  Mohr  family  of  irises  apparently  sets  seed  fairly 
readily,  as  there  was  one  report  of  more  than  200  seeds  produced 
by  a  limited  number  of  crosses  involving  William  Mohr  and  closely 
related  varieties. 

A  considerable  number  of  small  lots  of  seed  were  sent  in  to  be 
grown  by  the  committee.  Most  of  these  were  from  special  crosses 
and  were  accompanied  by  requests  that  the  seed  be  germinated  by 
the  embryo  culture  technique.  Approximately  2,000  seeds  from 
crosses  made  in  1946  are  being  embryo  cultured  for  cooperators. 
Offers  to  grow  additional  seedlings  were  received  from  various 
sources.  Sample  lots  of  seed  were  sent  to  Mr.  Blanton  in  Georgia  to 
test  the  feasibility  of  having  seedlings  produced  in  the  South  for 
transplanting  to  northern  gardens  in  late  April  or  May.  This  should 
result  in  much  better  seedling  growth  the  first  year  and  a  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  per  cent  of  seedling  bloom  the  second  year. 
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1947  General  Genetics  Program 

This  outline  consists  of  a  brief  description  of  genetic  problems  in 
need  of  further  study  and  lists  of  varieties  suitable  for  particular 
experiments.  In  planning  specific  types  of  crosses,  cooperators 
should  select  varieties  that  are  adapted  to  the  climatic  and  soil  con¬ 
ditions!  of  the  locality  in  which  the  crosses  are  made.  This  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  production  of  seedlings  of  better  average  quality  and  a 
higher  proportion  of  bloom.  Ordinarily,  within  a  given  group  of 
varieties  suited  to  a  particular  purpose,  genetic  data  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  more  satisfactorily  from  vigorous,  disease  resistant  varieties 
than  from  inferior  varieties  of  similar  genetic  constitution. 

A.  Recessive  Whites 

The  varieties  Matterhorn,  Jake,  Miss  Bishop,  Patricia  and  Snow 
Velvet,  obtained  by  the  Sass  brothers  from  intercrosses  of  plicatas, 
may  represent  the  beginning  of  a  new  race  of  true  breeding  reces¬ 
sive  whites.  Others  are  on  the  way.  Noted  in  1946  seedling  plots 
were  6  whites  and  27  plicatas  obtained  by  Jesse  Wills  from  Blue 
Shimmer  x  Snow  Crystal,  2  whites  and  80  plicatas  or  near  plicatas 
from  Kenneth  Smith’s  Valentine  x  Acropole,  a  Cayeux  plicata,  and 
25-30  plicatas  from  Carruth’s  cross  of  Los  Angeles  x  Matterhorn. 
Admittedly,  some  of  these  whites  may  be  genotypically  plicatas 
that  failed  to  exhibit  the  character,  but  the  segregating  progenies 
that  I  have  seen  strongly  suggest  that  some  of  them  at  least  carry 
only  recessive  alleles  of  the  plicata  gene.  These  whites  should  be 
intercrossed  and  selfed  to  see  if  they  breed  true  for  white.  They 
should  also  be  backcrossed  to  Blue  Shimmer,  Snow  Crystal,  Val¬ 
entine  and  other  plicatas  with  white  background  to  obtain  back- 
cross  ratios  and  additional  whites. 

Plicatas  of  diverse  parentage,  such  as  those  of  Cayeux  and  the 
Sass  brothers,  should  be  intercrossed  to  see  if  the  same  or  different 
plicata  genes  are  involved  and  if  they  segregate  recessive  whites. 
Suggested  crosses:  Blue  Shimmer  and  Los  Angeles  x  Althala, 
Acropole,  Seduction. 

Many  of  the  old  diploid  whites  such  as  Chartier,  Snow  White 
and  Solitaire  undoubtedly  are  recessive  whites.  In  fact  it  has  not 
been  established  that  dominant  whites  occur  among  the  diploids. 
When  crossed  with  true  breeding  pallidas  these  diploid  whites  pro¬ 
duce  only  pallidas  in  Pi.  The  same  type  of  behavior  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  tetraploid  recessive  whites,  provided  the  blues  to 
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wliich  they  are  crossed  are  lioiiiozyg'oiis ;  if  the  blues  are  lietero- 
zygouSj  recessive  whites  will  appear  among  the  progeny  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  t.he  number  of  white  genes  transmitted  by  the  blue  parent. 
■Since  the  modern  blues  and  the  whites  of  plieata  parentage  are  not 
closely  related  crosses  such  as  Matterhorn  and  Snow  Velvet  x  Great 
LakeSj  Chivalry^  Helen  McGregor,  Sierra  Blue,  and  other  light  or 
medium  blues  might  produce  exceptionally  vigorous  blues  and  oc¬ 
casional  whites  of  nil  usual  distinction. 

B.  Yelloivs  combined  with  recessive  white 

Yellows  of  exceptional  clarity,  as  well  as  whites,  have  originated 
from  the  yellow  ground  plicatas.  Well  known  examples  of  such 
yellows  are  Elsa  Sass,  Golden  Fleece,  Misty  Gold  and  Moonlight 
Madonna.  Since  these  yellows  are  associated  with  recessive  white 
they  should  throw  no  types  with  antliocyaiiiii  color.  In  crosses  with 
whites  of  similar  parentage,  they  should  produce  only  clear  whites, 
creams  and  yellows.  Muddy  shades  of  tan  and  purple,  so  coiiimoii 
in  crosses  of  all  but  the  more  recently  derived  yellows  that  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  dominant  white  inhibitor  of  anthocyanin  color, 
would  not  be  expected  from  these  crosses. 

C.  Dominant  Whites 

Homozygous  dominant  whites  that  breed  true  and  do  not  segre¬ 
gate  blue ''seedlings  would  be  very  useful  in  certain  genetic  experi¬ 
ments.  Among  existing  varieties  the  nearest  approach  to  the  homo¬ 
zygous  types  would  be  expected  among  varieties  both  parents  of 
which  were  wFite.  Examples  are  Geddes  Douglas’  Sharkskin  and 
Northman  (Cathedral  Dome  x  Stella  Polaris),  Franconia  of  Dr. 
Graves  (Alba  Monte  x  Siiowkiiig)  and  Kiiowltoii’s  Blizzard  (Snow 
Flurry  x  Easter  Morn).  Selfiiig  and  intercrossing  these  and  other 
dominant  whites  as  Alba  Superba,  Cathedral  Dome,  Easter  Morn, 
Katharine  Fay,  Mount  Cloud,  Mount  Washington,  Priscilla,  Snow 
Carnival,  Sierra  Snow,  Snow  Flurry,  Siiowking,  Stella  Polaris, 
Winter  Carnival,  and  Vigil  would  furnish  progenies  from  which 
more  nearly  homozygous  dominant  whites  could  be  obtained.  Shark¬ 
skin  X  Great  Lakes  gave  Geddes  Douglas  15  whites  and  1  blue,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  with  respect  to  the  dominant  white  gene  Sharkskin  is 
triplex  (WWWw)  ;  if  so,  one  seedling  in  every  4  among  its  ■  self ed 
progeny  would  be  on  the  average  the  desired  homozygous  dominant 
(WWWW)  type.  Intercrossing  whites  of  dissimilar  parentage  also 
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might  produce  new  whites  and  blues  of  greater  hardiness  and  vigor, 

D.  Self  colored  medium  and  dark  Mue  purples 

Little  is  known  about  the  genetic  behavior  of  varieties  in  this 
category.  True  breeding  types  would  be  very  useful  and  data  on 
seifs,  intercrosses  and  outcrosses  to  recessive  whites  and  amoenas 
are  needed  from  such  varieties  as  Black  Valor,  Brunhilde,  Cyrus  the 
Great,  Deep  Velvet,  Down  East,  Dymia,  Ethiop  Queen,  Gulf 
Stream,  Incognito,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gibson,  Sable,  Storm  King,  The 
Bishop,  Vatican  Purple,  Violet  Crown  and  Violet  Symphony. 

E.  Bitones  in  medium  and  dark  blue  purple,  mauve  and  violet 
shades 

More  information  is  needed  from  selhiig,  intercrossing  and  out- 
crossing  to  recessive  whites  and  amoenas  of  such  varieties  as  Amigo, 
Anne  Newhard,  Blue  Peter,  Chivalry,  Indiana  Night,  Lothario, 
Missouri,  Valor,  The  Black  Douglas,  AVest  Point  and  AA^inneshiek. 
Cross  these  varieties  with  AVabash,  Cantabile  and  other  true 
amoenas  to  test  for  amoena  and  neglecta  segregates, 

F.  Beds  and  red  purples 

Are  these  colors  merely  combinations  of  yellow  and  purple  in 
varying  proportions,  or  is  a  distinctive  red  purple  color  involved 
which  is  inherited  as  a  unit  character?  To  answer  this  question 
intercrosses  should  be  made  with  recessive  whites  and  light  blues 
such  as  Shining  A\^aters  and  Great  Lakes,  together  with  a  careful 
analysis  of  selfed  progenies  of  such  varieties  as  Action  Front,  Cap¬ 
tain  A¥ells,  Christabel,  Crimson  Tide,  Edward  Lapham,  Flamely, 
Miobelle,  Orange  Glow,  Piute,  Radiant,  Ranger,  Red  Gleam,  Red 
A^alor,  Redward,  Redwyne,  and  The  Red  Douglas.  Self  pollination 
of  these  varieties  would  furnish  much  needed  information  about 
liomozygosity,  and  provide  a  test  for  the  presence  of  different  color 
components.  More  inbreeding  has  been  practiced  in  perfecting  reds 
than  in  the  development  of  other  color  types.  Consequently  inter¬ 
crosses  of  unrelated  lines  might  exhibit  an  appreciable  amount  of 
hybrid  vigor. 

G.  Amoenas  and  Variegatas 

Intercrosses  of  these  two  types,  which  are  often  difficult  to  make, 
would  tell  us  whether  amoenas  are  simply  variegatas  without  yel¬ 
low,  and  might  yield  improved  types  of  amoenas.  Diploids  worth 
trying  include  Richard  II,  Thorbecke,  Iris  King,  Gay  Hussar  and 
Knysna.  Tetraploid  variegatas  which  might  be  used  in  crosses  with 
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Wabash,  Cantabile,  Extravaganza  and  other  amoenas  or  near 
amoenas  include  Black  and  Gold,  City  of  Lincoln,  Cortez,  Good 
Cheer  and  Gypsy.  Wabash  crosses  readily  with  certain  varieties 
but  rarely  or  not  at  all  with  other  varieties  (see  1946  summary) 
and  cooperators  are  urged  to  make  at  least  a  half  dozen  pollinations 
when  attempting  to  cross  amoenas  and  variegatas  (Wabash  x  Shah 
Jehan  failed  repeatedly  in  1946.  Try  it  again  this  year). 

H.  Origin  of  tangerine  heard 

Whence  came  the  brilliant  red  beard  that  is  invariably  associated 
with  the  seashell  pinks?  Can  its  origin  be  traced  to  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  species  mesopot arnica,  cypriana,  kashmiriana  and 
Ricardi,  or  to  the  diploids  of  European  origin,  or  has  it  appeared  as 
a  mutation  more  or  less  recently  ?  In  connection  with  the  1946  pro¬ 
gram  a  limited  number  of  crosses  involving  the  red  beard  were  re¬ 
ported,  but  more  are  needed  to  test  for  its  presence  as  a  hidden 
recessive  in  diploid  varieties  such  as  Airy  Dream,  Dog  Rose,  Mar¬ 
quisette,  Nuee  d’Orage,  Snow  White,  the  triploids  Sunmist  and 
Venus  de  Milo  and  various  tetraploids  including  Cardinal,  Copper 
Crystal,  Dominion,  Easter  Morn,  E.  B.  Williamson,  Midwest  Gem, 
Morocco  Rose,  Purissima,  Prairie  Sunset,  Rameses,  Wambliska,  W. 
R.  Dykes  and  Sherbert.  Any  of  the  pinks  with  the  red  beard  are 
suitable  for  use  as  testers  to  cross  with  the  above  varieties  provided 
they  have  well  developed,  intense,  red  beard  color.  The  diploids 
should  be  selfed  and  intercrossed  as  no  diploid  testers  with  the  red 
beard  are  available. 

I.  Breeding  behavior  of  tangerine  bearded  pinks 

The  available  evidence  suggests  that  the  seashell  pinks  with  the 
tangerine  or  red  beard  involve  a  combination  of  the  dominant  white 
inhibitor  of  purple  anthocyanin  in  combination  with  pale  yellow  or 
cream.  The  color  of  the  beard  seems  to  spread  over  the  petals  to 
produce  varying  shades  of  pink  from  almost  none  (Titian  Lady) 
to  rich  raspberry  shades  (Fantasy).  In  the  latter  case  the  antho¬ 
cyanin  inhibitor  may  be  lacking,  the  deeper  pink  shades  being 
achieved  by  a  combination  of  the  beard  color  extending  to  the 
petals  and  blending  with  the  orchid  and  lavender  shades  already 
present.  This  is  apparent  among  seedlings  of  Flora  Zenor  x  Jeb 
Stuart  in  which  the  red  beard  color  and  dominat  white  of  Flora 
Zenor  segregate  independently  to  produce  creams,  lavenders,  reds 
and  purples  with  and  without  the  red  beard.  Lavender  pinks  and 
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pink  blends  (Dreamcastle,  Aubanel,  At  Dawning,  Inspiration  and 
Pink  Perfection)  crossed  with  seashell  pinks  would  not  be  expected 
to  produce  pinks  with  the  typical  red  beard  in  Fi  unless  the  lav¬ 
ender  pinks  carry  the  beard  color  as  a  hidden  recessive.  Paul  Cook 
obtained  no  red-bearded  pinks  from  Dreamcastle  x  Melitza  nor 
from  Dreamcastle  x  Flora  Zenor,  but  some  did  appear  in  the 
progeny  of  Harriet  Thoreau  x  Loomis  SQ-71. 

Dominant  whites  that  carry  the  gene  for  the  red  beard  should  be 
an  excellent  source  of  seashell  pinks,  and  in  fact  they  appear  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  near  ancestry  of  tangerine  bearded  pinks  (See 
'‘Prelude  to  Pink”  by  Geddes  Douglas  in  Bulletin  92).  However, 
pinks  with  the  red  beard  will  appear  in  the  Fi  progeny  of  onl}^ 
those  dominant  whites  that  are  heterozygous  for  red  beard.  Dr. 
Franklin  Cook  grew  approximately  500  seedlings  from  Loomis’ 
pinks  crossed  with  Snowking  and  other  dominant  white  without  ob¬ 
taining  any  pinks  in  the  first  generation.  Since  the  red  beard  seg¬ 
regates  independently  of  the  dominant  white  and  appears  to  be 
dominant  or  epistatic  to  most  other  beard  colors,  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  obtain  amoenas  and  plicatas  with  tangerine  beards. 
These  would,  however,  be  expected  to  exhibit  the  pink  shades  char¬ 
acteristic  of  blooms  having  the  red  beard. 

The  best  available  tangerine  bearded  pinks  should  be  crossed 
with  Baldwin,  Conquistador,  Golden  Eagle,  Morocco  Rose  and 
Prairie  Sunset  for  a  further  analysis  of  their  breeding  behavior  and 
for  new  types  of  pinks ;  also  with  various  dominant  whites,  includ¬ 
ing  those  listed  in  the  preceding  section,  and  with  recessive  whites 
such  as  Matterhorn  and  Snow  Velvet. 

Instructions  to  Cooperators 

To  be  of  scientific  value  crosses  must  be  carefully  made  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  possibility  of  insect  contamination,  and  the  results  obtained 
from  them  must  be  accurately  recorded.  To  obtain  uniform  results 
hybridizers  are  urged  to  conform  to  the  following  procedure. 

1.  In  making  pollinations  select  anthers  from  fresh  blooms  and 
be  sure  that  the  flowers  to  be  pollinated  have  not  been  visited  by 
insects ;  flowers  with  any  trace  of  pollen  adhering  to  any  one  of  the 
three  stigmas  should  not  be  used.  If  bumble  bees  are  prevalent  the 
blooms  should  be  covered  or  the  falls  removed  immediately  after 
the  flower  has  been  pollinated. 

2.  Whenever  possible  at  least  5  blooms  should  be  pollinated  in 
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making-  iiidividiial  crosses  to  provide  an  adequate  test  of  crossabil¬ 
ity  and  sufficient  seed  for  genetic  analysis  of  seedling  progenies, 

3.  After  completing  a  cross,  a  record  should  be  made  of  (1)  the 
parent  varieties  listing  the  seed  parent  first,  (2)  the  number  of 
flowers  pollinated,  (3)  the  number  of  pods  formed,  and  (4)  the 
number  of  seeds  harvested  from  each  pod.  The  seeds  from  each  pod 
should  be  harvested  and  planted  separately  so  that  untrue  crosses 
can  be  detected  by  comparing  the  seedlings  from  individual  pods 
of  the  same  cross. 

4.  Soon  after  pollination  when  the  pods  begin  to  form  the  flower 
stalks  should  be  staked.  Leaves  and  weeds  or  other  debris  should  be 
removed  from  the  base  of  the  flower  stalk  as  a  precaution  against 
stalk  rot  and  bacterial  infections  that  may  reduce  the  viability  of 
the  seed.  This  is  very  important.  Bacterial  infection  of  otherwise 
good  seed  is  a  more  frequent  cause  of  poor  germination  than  is 
generally  realized. 

5.  The  seed  should  be  harvested  when  the  pods  are  mature  and 
begin  to  open  at  the  top.  Dry  the  seeds  thoroughly  in  shallow  con¬ 
tainers,  either  in  the  sun  or  in  a  warm  dry  place,  as  soon  as  they 
are  harvested.  Seeds  left  in  the  pods  after  they  are  harvested  often 
become  diseased  and  fail  to  germinate. 

Kecords  to  Be  Submitted 

The  records  desired  by  the  Scientific  Committee  include,  (1) 
crossing  data  as  indicated  below  and  (2)  seedling  data  from  rec¬ 
ommended  crosses  as  they  become  available  in  1948  from  the  1946 
program  and  in  1949  from  this  yearns  crosses.  Records  also  are  de¬ 
sired  from  seedling  progenies  blooming  this  year  from  crosses  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  outlined  in  this  year’s  program,  provided  it  is  certain 
the  varieties  used  as  parents  were  true  to  iiaiiie  and  adequate  pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken  to  avoid  contaiiiinations  when  the  crosses  were 
made,  (For  Crossing  Data  Record  see  page  121.) 

Myth,  Six  centuries  after  Clovis  when  Louis  VII  took  the  Cross 
in  the  Second  Crusade  he  sought  a  device  for  his  banners.  An  an¬ 
gel  came  to  him  in  his  sleep  and  reminding  him  of  the  victorious 
Clovis  bade  him  adopt  the  golden  iris.  This  Louis  did  in  1147  and 
on  the  march  to  Marseilles  the  long  colorful  lines  were  made  more 
colorful  by  banners  thickly  studded  with  yellow  irises.  And  from 
that  day  the  iris  was  known  as  the  “flower  of  Louis,”  the  fleur- 
de-Loys,  contracted  in  later  times  to  fleur-de-lis. — A.  JR,  Bech^  Ga. 
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WISLEY  MEMORIES 

William  Miles,  Canada 

Friends  have  often  asked  me  why  I  picked  the  irises  as  my  fa¬ 
vorite  of  flowers.  Aside  from  their  beauty  they  are  the  one  flower 
that  grows  as  well  in  Ontario  as  it  does  in  England.  Mr.  Chitten¬ 
den,  the  Director  at  Wisley  some  forty  years  ago,  once  remarked 
that  the  greatest  interest  and  possibly  the  greatest  development  in 
the  floricultural  field  in  the  coming  years  would  be  among  orchids, 
irises,  and  sweet  peas. 

If  we  did  not  have,  back  in  1907,  the  highly  developed  tall  beard¬ 
ed  irises  we  did  have  many  other  most  desirable  types.  I.  stylosa 
was  a  source  of  much  delight  in  the  winter  time.  It  should  be  much 
more  extensively  grown  where  the  climate  is  suitable.  It  really  is 
a  charming  thing.  One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  of  I.  foeti- 
dissima  growing  in  the  woods  at  the  base  of  chalk  hills  in  north 
Devon.  The  flower  isn  T  much  but  in  the  early  winter  the  seed-pods 
open  out  flat  to  expose  rows  of  tightly  packed  bright  orange  seeds, 
a  bright  color  in  the  house  when  cut  for  several  weeks  and  a  real 
picture  in  the  garden.  It  died  out  the  first  year  in  Ontario  even  in 
the  woods  but  grows  well  in  Vancouver.  Don’t  let  its  name  frighten 
you.  The  crushed  leaves  give  off  an  odor  that  is  at  worst  just  a 
little  unpleasant. 

Later  it  was  my  privilege  to  become  a  student  at  AVisley  with  its 
fairly  representative  collection  of  bearded  irises — tall,  intermediate, 
and  dwarf  and  quite  a  number  of  species  scattered  around  in  suit¬ 
able  places.  The  main  feature,  however,  was  the  abundance  of  Jap¬ 
anese  irises  growing  around  the  ponds  and  along  a  broad  ditch. 
They  grew  to  perfection.  The  Siberians  did  well  too. 

The  soil  at  Wisley,  at  any  rate  in  the  old  G.  F.  Wilson  garden, 
was  a  light  sand,  limeless  and  often  quite  acid  in  reaction.  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  their  near  relatives  grew  luxuriantly.  Never  did  I 
see  Japanese  primulas  doing  better.  They  were  weeds,  but  what 
glorious  weeds ! 

Without  soil  adjustment,  bearded  irises  were  weakened  by  leaf- 
spot  and  did  not  flourish.  Generous  applications  of  lime,  in  the  form 
of  chalk,  remedied  the  situation.  Dykes  had  the  same  condition  in 
his  garden  and  applied  superphosphate  of  lime  in  the  summer  and 
chalk  in  the  winter.  That  experience  taught  me  that  if  the  soil  is 
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deficient  in  lime,  the  lack  must  be  remedied  for  bearded  irises.  I 
have  never  seen  a  soil  that  will  grow  both  the  bearded  and  the 
Japanese  successfully  without  adjustment  for  one  or  -the  other. 

It  was  Thomas  Fraser,  foreman  in  the  floricultural  department  at 
the  time,  who  first  really  aroused  my  special  interest  and  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  using  fresh  barn-yard  manure  for  bearded  irises. 
I  well  remember  a  trip  through  the  irises  in  1908  as  he  explained 
the  origin  of  the  Balceng  hybrids  from  Sir  Michael  Foster,  They 
are  hybrids  between  halkana  and  some  forms  of  the  little  pallidas 
such  as  cengialti.  Some  of  them  at  least  wore  dingy  coloring.  I  still 
grow  a  var.  vocinensis  from  Dr.  Lemperg  in  Vienna,  a  lovely  little 
thing,  absolutely  lacking  all  the  attributes  we  look  for  in  a  modem 
bearded  iris,  but  a  charming  thing  nevertheless — just  the  way  the 
Good  Lord  made  it!  Among  the  dwarfs  at  Wisley  were  pumila 
coerulea,  Count  Andrassy,  lutescens,  lutescens  var.  Statellae. 

It  must  have  been  in  1907  or  1908  that  W.  R.  Dykes  from  near¬ 
by  Godaiming  came  to  lecture.  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  introduced  him 
as  “the  gentleman  upon  whom  has  fallen  the  mantel  of  Sir  Michael 
Foster.  ^  ’  He  dealt  mainly  with  the  species. 

The  R.H.S.  shows  held  at  Vincent  Square  every  two  weeks 
throughout  the  year  were  red-letter  days,  as  also  was  the  great 
Temple  Show  (later  the  Chelsea  Show).  Usually  from  February  on 
irises  were  to  be  found,  commencing  with  alata  or  histrioides. 
Many  species  were  seen  here  for  the  first  time.  I  well  remember  a 
well-grown  pan  of  the  beautiful  little  Danfordiae  and  I  have  never 
forgotten  the  unusual  Peacock  iris  {Morarea  pavonia)  in  the  but¬ 
tonhole  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  after  whom  Mr.  Bliss  named  his  iris. 

I  have  never  seen  such  exhibits  as  firms  such  as  Wallace  or  Perry 
staged  in  the  open,  like  gardens  that  have  been  established  for  years 
and  always  with  surprises  in  the  form  of  rare  plants.  I.  ih  erica,  a 
grand  thing,  has  not  left  as  much  mark  as  I.  Gatesi,  though  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  pedigree  of  Lady  Mohr  through  Ibmac.  Perry  showed 
some  of  Foster’s  pallida  x  iberica  hybrids  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and 
Sir  Dighton  Probyn  in  1909  but  I  have  not  seen  them  listed  for 
many  years  and  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  fertile. 

At  one  show  in  London  Mr.  Dykes  identified  a  pan  of  7.  sofarana 
for  me.  His  garden  was  full  of  rare  forms  and  he  could  see  beauty 
in  the  clasping  falls  of  7.  paradoxa,  in  the  incurved  falls  of  7. 
Hoogiana,  and  in  the  flat  falls  of  Kaempferi  provided  they  were 
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single.  He  feared  that  the  iris  would  become  a  Florists’  Flower 
with  too  set  and  arbitrary  standards  of  perfection  as  with  an 
auricula  or  carnation. 

His  tragic  death  removed  the  brightest  star  from  the  iris  firma- 
men  but  Mrs.  Dykes  carried  on  nobly  and  became  an  expert  in  her 
own  right — she  was  loveliness  itself,  a  worthy  consort  of  the  greatest 
irisarian  of  our  times. 

Forty  years  ago  the  bearded  irises  were  classified  as  to  their  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  so-called  species,  Germanica,  Squalens,  Plicata, 
Amoena,  Neglecta,  Pallida  and  Variegata  groups,  the  whole  lumped 
as  ^‘German”  irises.  Florentina  and  Kochii  were  later  called  In¬ 
termediates,  a  term  used  by  Caparne  in  1900  for  his  hybrids  be¬ 
tween  the  Tall  and  Dwarf  bearded.  The  last  old  intermediate  I 
now  have  was  Ivorine  and  many  had  charm. 

But  to  return  to  the  Pallida  group  having  papery  spathes  and  in 
color  some  shade  of  blue  or  red-purple.  The  “miffy”  Princess  Bea¬ 
trice,  Odoratissima,  Albert  Victor,  and  Queen  of  May,  the  pinkest 
in  its  day,  were  in  my  1909  collection.  Mrs.  Alan  Gray  was  then  a 
novelty  (Her  Majesty  x  a  cengialti  form). 

The  Variegata  Group  was  very  distinct  and  included  clear  yel¬ 
lows  such  as  Aurea  and  Mrs.  Neubronner  or  bicolors  like  Gracchus 
and  Maori  King.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  much  of  the  present 
day  yellow  springs  from  1.  variegata. 

The  Amoena  Group  has  changed  but  little,  as  has  the  Plicata, 
though  the  flowers  were  smaller,  Thorbeck,  Mme.  Chereau,  and  the 
Mme.  Boullet  of  1909  was  to  the  modern  Ruth  Pollock  as  Mme. 
Chereau  is  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  Neglectas  included  Black  Prince  which  Mr.  Saunders  grew 
recently  for  its  extreme  rich  lateness. 

Squalens  corresponded  to  our  present  Blends  and  we  considered 
Jacquesiana  about  the  last  word  at  that  time. 

The  utilization  of  the  newly  introduced  species  trojana,  cypriana, 
and  more  particularly  Amas  (macrantha)  had  revolutionary  re¬ 
sults — a  deluge  of  tall,  large  flowered  blue-purples.  By  persistent 
effort  some  breeders  were  able  to  cross  these  tetraploids  with  the  old 
pallida-variegata  diploids  and  produced  Dominion,  Souvenir  de 
Mme.  Gaudichau,  and  Alcazar. 

The  old  classification  was  soon  out-dated  and  our  present  day 
classification  came  along.  In  view  of  the  almost  insensible  grada- 
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Dr.  Craigie^  Mrs.  Bickle^  Mr.  Moffatt  and  Mr.  Miles  inspect  a  bed  of 

new  seedlings. 

tions  of  color  in  the  Tall  Bearded  iris  today  it  is  doubtful  if  two 
persons  could  be  found  who  would  wholly  agree  as  to  the  class  in 
which  to  place  any  dozen  of  the  most  difficult  ^‘classifiers/’  I  mar¬ 
vel  that  there  are  so  few  inconsistencies  in  the  Check  List, 

So  much  for  the  past.  Now  where  are  we  going? 

We  shouldj  nay  we  must,  pay  more  attention  to  substance  of 
flower,  to  stand-up  ability,  to  fioriferousness  and  we  should  not  tie 
ourselves  to  an  arbitrary  standard  of  perfection  so  tightly  that 
when  a  variety  has  tliat  indefinable  something  we  call  charm  or 
personality  it  should  be  unduly  discriminated  against. 

Dr.  Cook  has  frequently  spoken  of  this  quality  called  charm. 
Compare  some  of  the  hard-boiled  movie  stars  with  the  soft-spoken 
gracious  little  ladies  we  are  meeting  every  day  down  here  in  the 
sunny  South.  Then  you  will  know  what  T  am  trying  to  convey 
when  I  say  “charm.” 


*THE  BACTERIAL  LEAF  BLIGHT  OF  IRIS 
Walter  H.  Burkholder 

During  the  early  thirties  a  bacterial  leaf  blight  of  iris  appeared 
in  epidemic  form  throughout  the  eastern  and  middle  western  por¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  While  the  disease  was  not  a  new  one  at 
the  time,  its  severity  for  a  few  years  led  Miss  L.  McCulloch  of  the 
IJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  myself  to  undertake  inde¬ 
pendently  investigations  of  the  disease.  Our  conclusions  were 
similar  and  form  a  basis  for  this  article. 

The  bacterial  leaf  blight  is  known  to  have  been  present  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  as  early  as  1924  and  was  observed  in  Indiana  in  1928.  By 
1935,  however,  it  had  been  reported  from  Alabama  to  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  west  to  Iowa,  and  in  many  places  in  a  severe  form.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  this  time  I  was  unable  to  find  the  blight  in  the 
vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  in  southern  California,  nor  as  far  as  I  know 
has  it  ever  been  reported  there.  A  few  years  later,  after  its  outbreak 
in  the  east,  the  disease  could  not  be  found  on  the  iris  at  Ithaca, 
New  York,  and  reports  were  not  received  of  its  presence  in  other 
localities  except  from  Minnesota  and  from  Canada.  In  1944  it  had 
enttirel.y  disappeared  from  the  iris  plantings  at  Ames,  Iowa,  where 
10  years  before  it  was  prevalent.  The  disease  was  apparently  on 
the  wane  in  this  country  and  had  almost  disappeared.  However, 
during  the  growing  season  of  1946  the  bacterial  leaf  blight  was 
observed  in  the  experimental  plantings  of  Cornell  University  at 
Ithaca,  New  York,  and  showed  signs  of  spreading.  It  is  possible 
that  the  beginnings  of  another  cycle  of  severity  for  the  disease  has 
started. 

In  the  past  many  growers  have  failed  to  recognize  the  leaf  blight 
as  a  distinct  and  separate  disease  even  when  it  was  very  prevalent. 
The  reason  was  that  it  is  rather  similar  in  appearance  to  the  com¬ 
mon  fungus  leaf  spot  that  is  prevalent  year  after  year  in  most 
localities  where  iris  is  grown  extensively.  For  the  scientific  minded 
the  bacterial  leaf  blight  is  caused  by  Bacterium  tardiscrescens  and 
the  fungus  leaf  spot  is  the  result  of  infection  by  Didymellina  macro- 
spora.  For  the  grower  the  symptoms  of  the  diseases  are  of  more 
importance. 


*AU  material  approved  by  the  Scientific  Committee. 
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Figure  1.  The  bacterial  leaf  blight  of  iris.  (Photograph  by  L.  F.  Randolph) 
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Figure  2.  The  fungus  leaf  spot  of  iris.  {Photograph  by  L.  F.  Randolph) 
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The  lesions  of  the  bacterial  leaf  blight  first  become  evident  as 
small  pale  areas  scattered  over  the  leaf  but  at  times  more  numerous 
along*  the  edges.  These  primary  symptoms  may  exist  for  a  week  or 
longer,  while  the  lesion  gradually  expands  especially  longitudinally 
in  the  leaf.  These  symptoms  are  distinguished  more  readily  when 
the  leaf  is  held  to  the  light  than  when  they  are  looked  at  with  the 
iris  bed  as  a  background.  Eventually  the  diseased  tissue  breaks 
down  into  water-soaked,  irregularly  shaped  spots  which  dry  into 
brown  necrotic  areas.  Occasionally  the  water-soaked  appearance  is 
absent.  Under  moist  conditions  a  sticky  exudate  is  noticeable  over 
the  lesion,  and  when  dry  may  be  removed  from  the  leaf  as  a  thin 
scale.  The  edges  and  tip  of  the  leaf  blade  appear  to  be  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  infection  than  the  central  part,  and  it  is  this  portion 
that  first  succumbs  to  the  disease.  In  severe  cases,  the  entire  leaf 
dies.  Figure  1  shows  various  stages  in  the  development  of  the  leaf 
blight  lesions.  The  fungus  leaf  spot  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2. 
These  figures  show  the  differences  that  characterize  the  two  dis¬ 
eases.  The  lesions  of  the  fungus  leaf  spot  are  generally  smaller  and 
more  nearly  oval  in  outline  than  are  those  of  the  bacterial  leaf  spot. 
The  fungus  leaf  spot  has  a  grayish  center,  a  dark  border  and  fre¬ 
quently  is  surrounded  by  a  water-soaked  halo.  These  lesions  which 
as  a  rule  are  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  leaf  do  not  spread  into 
irregular  spots  as  do  the  lesions  of  the  bacterial  leaf  blight,  although 
at  times  several  of  them  may  anastomore  and  give  rise  to  odd 
shapes.  This  occurrence  of  the  mingling  of  the  spots  may  readily  be 
distinguished  from  the  elongate  irregularly-shaped  lesions  of  the 
bacterial  blight. 

The  bacterial  blight  is  a  disease  that  attacks  only  the  leaves  of 
iris  and  has  not  been  found  in  the  rhizomes.  Even  when  the  causal 
organism  is  placed  artificially  in  the  underground  parts  it  is  not 
able  to  establish  itself  either  to  cause  rotting  of  the  rhizome  or  to 
infect  the  leaves.  Since  the  bacteria  infest  only  the  leaves  they 
rarely  or  never  kill  the  plant.  The  slow  death  of  the  foliage,  never¬ 
theless,  is  a  drain  on  the  physiology  of  the  iris,  and,  no  doubt,  re¬ 
duces  flower  and  rhizome  formation  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Every  plant  disease  is  affected  more  or  less  by  the  environment 
in  wliich  it  finds  itself,  especially  the  weather  conditions.  The  iris 
leaf  blight  appears  to  be  sensitive  to  temperature  and  even  more  so 
to  moisture  relations.  In  upper  New  York  State  the  disease  never 
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appears  until  late  June  or  early  July  when  the  temperature  is 
appreciably  higher  than  it  is  earlier  in  the  season.  This  late  occur¬ 
rence,  however,  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  high  temperature  is 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  disease,  but  at  least  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  not  unfavorable  for  its  appearance.  The  leaf  blight, 
however,  is  very  dependent  on  conditions  of  abundant  moisture. 
Diseased  plants  with  early  infection  of  small  lesions  will  show  no 
further  development  of  the  disease  when  kept  under  dry  conditions. 
These  same  plants,  however,  when  removed  to  a  moist  environment 
will  quickly  succumb  and  the  leaves  will  show  dead  areas  within  a 
week.  At  Ithaca,  a  planting  of  iris  showed  a  large  amount  of  in¬ 
fection  one  season  but  the  disease  was  practically  absent  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  which  was  exceptionally  dry,  the  rainfall  in  June  and 
July  being  a  third  below  normal.  Apparently  the  disease  bacteria 
do  not  thrive  in  hot  dry  summers,  and  this  may  account  for  the 
absence  of  the  blight  in  southern  California. 

The  influence  of  weather  probably  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  severity  of  the  disease,  but  insect  vectors 
also  may  be  involved.  The  corn  wilt,  a  similar  disease,  has  been 
shown  to  be  dependent  on  a  large  population  of  flea  beetles  which 
disseminates  the  bacteria  from  plant  to  plant.  This  insect  is  fur¬ 
thermore  dependent  upon  the  weather.  It  is  abundant  after  a  mild 
winter  and  scarce  after  a  severe  winter.  With  the  iris  leaf  blight, 
however,  no  insect  has  as  yet  been  shown  to  be  associated  with  the 
disease. 

Sanitation  is  the  only  recommendation  that  can  be  made  at  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  control  of  this  disease.  This  necessitates  the  frequent 
inspection  of  one’s  plantings  during  the  growing  season  and  the 
removal  and  burning  of  diseased  leaves.  A  cleanup  of  this  kind 
eliminates  the  source  of  infection,  and  stops  the  further  spread  of 
the  disease.  In  the  removal  of  the  leaves,  great  care  should  be 
taken,  for  here  one  might  aid  in  the  spread  of  the  disease  instead 
of  checking  it.  The  water  vessels  of  the  infected  leaves  are  teeming 
with  the  bacteria  which  cause  the  disease  and  when  the  leaves  are 
removed  with  a  knife  or  pair  of  shears,  the  blades  may  become 
heavily  contaminated  with  the  disease  germs.  The  use  of  such  im¬ 
plements  may  spread  the  disease  to  healthy  plants.  Also  it  is  always 
better  to  remove  the  entire  diseased  leaf  since  the  bacteria  at  times 
may  extend  2-3  inches  from  the  affected  tissue  into  apparently 
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healthy  portions  of  the  leaf.  Where  possible,  these  leaves  should  be 
pulled  from  the  plant.  When  this  can  not  be  done  efficiently  and 
it  is  necessary  to  use  shears  or  a  knife,  the  blades  can  be  disinfested 
with  a  bactericide  after  trimming  each  plant.  A  suitable  bactericide 
for  this  purpose  may  be  made  by  dissolving  2  corrosive  sublimate 
tablets  (each  containing  7.3  grams  of  HgCl2)  in  1  pint  of  water. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  handling  this  solution  since  it  is  very  poi¬ 
sonous,  and  is  also  corrosive  to  metal.  Besides  this  summer  eradi¬ 
cation,  a  general  cleanup  of  the  iris  leaves  in  the  fall  would  remove 
sources  of  infection  for  spring  growth,  both  for  the  bacterial  leaf 
blight  and  the  fungus  spot. 

Since  the  disease  thrives  best  under  moist  conditions,  keeping  the 
foliage  dry  and  exposed  to  sunshine  should  aid  in  preventing  infec¬ 
tion  and  spread  of  the  disease.  Such  procedures  would  depend 
upon  the  location  of  the  planting  but  the  removal  of  weeds  and 
other  shade  plants  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  disease-free 
plantings  of  iris. 


Mrs,  Lapham,  Mrs,  Louise  Blake  and  Mr,  Lapham,  at  Chicago, 
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DISEASE  RESISTANT  IRIS 

By  Geddes  Douglas 

Distances  are  great  in  Canada  and  Mr.  W.  J,  Moffat,  regional 
Vice  President  in  Region  16,  found  it  expedient  to  contact  many 
of  the  Canadian  Irisarians  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  designed  to 
bring  him  up  to  date  on  various  iris  matters  in  this  great,  country. 
Reports  from  Edmonton,  Alberta,  were  singularly  disturbing.  The 
first  question  asked  was  ‘Tn  your  district  was  1946  a  good  iris  sea¬ 
son?”  H.  B.  Mann,  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  answered  this  as  follows, 
“1946  was  the  worst  year  to  date  and  a  thousand  mile  trip  through 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  resulted  in  nothing  but  disappointment. 
.  .  .  Great  Lakes  died  of  rot,  Christabel  bloomed  on  a  3  inch  stalk 
and  many  newer  ones  refused  to  bloom  at  all.  They  seemed  to  be 
undecided  whether  to  die  or  rot.  Strangely  enough  the  best  iris 
display  seen  this  year  was  a  bed  of  Juniata,  a  1907  introduction.” 

Mr.  C.  0.  Hicks  of  Edmonton,  Alb.,  reported  “In  1945  Great 
Lakes  was  easily  the  finest  variety  here,  but  all  clumps  died  last 
winter.  In  1946  Junaluska,  Rosy  Wings  and  Lent  A.  Williamson 
were  the  best  of  the  survivors.  Lent  A.  Williamson  and  Juniata 
have  grown  and  multiplied  in  Edmonton  for  many  years.  The  new 
varieties  seldom  survive  more  than  three  winters.  We  have  tried 
rhizomes  from  all  the  principal  breeders  but  with  no  success.  It 
would  be  better  for  these  breeders  to  send  their  varieties  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alberta  for  trial  before  describing  them  as  hardy  varie¬ 
ties.  Further,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  there  was  any 
relation  between  rot  and  the  kind  of  fertilizer  used,  Mr.  Hicks  re¬ 
ported  that  “Under  the  snow  a  fungus  attacks  the  plants  just  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves  which  then  lift  off  readily  in  the  spring.  Any 
animal  manure  unless  very  old  is  deadly,  commercial  fertilizers 
are  safe.” 

Mr.  Mann  reported  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  establish  any 
definite  relationship  between  rot  and  fertilizer.  He  continued, 
“Generally  speaking  the  newer  irises  do  not  seem  to  be  overly 
adapted  to  Western  Canadian  conditions  and  without  exception  the 
growers  have  expressed  disappointment  with  their  performance  over 
the  last  four  year  period.  Losses  have  been  so  heavy  that  a  number 
of  people  have  given  them  up  as  a  bad  job.  Tenderness  is  the  word 
most  often  used,  but  to  my  way  of  thinking  this  doesn’t  accurately 
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describe  what  happens  to  them  as  the  majority  seem  to  start  into 
growth  in  the  spring  and  rot  very  rapidly  during  the  April  frosts. 
From  what  I  have  seen  lately  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Society  should 
make  an  effort  to  find  disease  resistant  strains  for  future  breeding 
work.  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  disease  resistant  iris  do  exist 
now  among  the  older  doorstep  iris  now  seen  growing  in  many  places 
and  thriving  with  neglect.” 

To  analyze  the  above  statements  it  would  seem  that  in  1946  there 
were  two  types  of  rot  prevalent  in  Western  Canada — Botrytis  and 
bacterial  soft  rot.  Botrytis  is  a  winter  disease  and  does  the  most 
damage  in  iris  clumps  which  have  been  covered  for  the  winter.  On 
the  other  hand  it  appears  that  bacterial  soft  rot  is  most  likely  to 
appear  in  the  spring  after  considerable  growth  has  been  made. 
Especially  is  this  true  if  there  has  been  much  freezing  and  thawing. 
In  this  type  of  rot  the  conditions  existing  in  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
are  no  different  from  the  conditions  existing  in  Nashville,  Tennes¬ 
see,  except  in  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  infestation. 

In  this  writer’s  garden  there  are  three  terraces  used  for  ex¬ 
hibiting  new  varieties.  In  the  lower  terrace  containing  four  beds 
there  were  planted  ninety  clumps  of  named  varieties  and  numbered 
seedlings.  In  early  March  these  beds  were  cleaned  up  and  the 
ground  lightly  mulched  by  surface  cultivation.  The  writer  left  on 
a  southern  trip  in  mid- April  and  at  that  time  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  soft  rot.  Upon  returning  ten  days  later  it  was  discovered 
that  a  large  number  of  clumps  were  affected.  Ultimately  forty-five 
clumps  were  totally  or  partially  destroyed  in  spite  of  daily  cleaning 
and  disinfecting  with  all  of  the  known  “cure-alls.” 

This  condition  continued  until  the  clumps  were  dug  and  dried  as 
for  shipment  and  then  replanted  elsewhere.  These  particular  show 
beds  had  every  kind  of  attention,  were  not  fertilized  either  with 
animal  or  commercial  fertilizers.  They  were  given  every  care,  and 
were  kept  clean. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  several  interesting  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  at  the  same  time.  A  row  of  older  varieties  were  planted 
along  the  edge  of  the  asparagus  bed.  The  asparagus  was  heavily 
mulched  with  fresh  manure  in  February.  Quantities  of  this  ma¬ 
nure  fell  on  and  around  the  iris.  At  Dawning  was  covered  to  a 
depth  of  six  inches.  No  effort  was  made  to  weed  or  clean  these 
clumps  until  blooming  time.  There  was  no  rot  in  any  clump.  Fiir- 
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ther,  there  are  planted  along"  the  edges  of  the  terraces  various  iris 
which  are  relatively  new  varieties — Magenica,  Purple  Giant,  Titian 
Princess,  Waverly  and  many  others.  Only  two  of  these  showed 
signs  of  rot  and  these  two  were  Prairie  Sunset  and  Three  Sisters. 
The  interesting  thing  is  that  most  of  these  clumps  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  surrounding  grass  and  this  is  true  of  several  large 
clumps  of  some  very  old  varieties  used  in  landscaping  of  which 
Corrida  is  one.  Year  after  year  it  blooms  profusely  —  is  never 
worked  or  weeded — and  never  rots. 

About  eight  years  ago  we  built  a  cattle-gap  of  concrete  and  steel 
pipes  at  the  entrance  to  the  road.  It  was  built  on  top  of  the  ground 
and  over  some  old  Washington  seedlings  which  were  planted  along 
the  fence.  The  dirt  was  filled  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  on  either  side 
of  the  concrete  box.  Some  of  these  iris  persist  in  coming  up  inside 
of  the  enclosure  year  after  year,  even  though  they  are  growing  in 
what  amounts  to  a  two  foot  hole  in  the  ground.  They  get  no  direct 
sunlight,  water  stands  on  them  and  they  are  wet  continually  dur¬ 
ing  the  rainy  season,  and  they  have  survived  two  liberal  doses  of 
weed  killer  which  I  poured  on  in  quantity.  It  is  quite  disturbing 
to  see  an  iris  in  bloom  sticking  up  between  the  gratings  of  a 
cattle-gap. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  all  of  this.  But  there  are 
certain  inevitable  conclusions  from  my  own  experience.  Some  of 
them  are ; 

a.  Early  cultivation  is  conducive  to  rhizome  rot.  It  seems  to 
make  the  lightly  covered  rhizomes  susceptible  to  the  damage  of  re¬ 
peated  frosts. 

b.  Conversely,  a  light  growth  of  grass  (mostly  rye  and  blue 
grass  here)  or  chick  weed  seems  to  protect  the  rhizomes  from  frosts. 
It  is  a  real  frost  that  Ihn  speaking  of,  not  just  a  freeze.  The  tem¬ 
perature  may  rise  to  40-50  in  the  daytime  and  drop  to  30-32  at 
night  with  a  heavy  white  frost  covering  everything.  This  may  occur 
as  many  as  ten  to  fifteen  times  in  late  February  and  March  and 
even  in  early  April. 

c.  The  bacillus  causing  rhizome  rot  seems  to  persist  in  the  same 
dirt  for  a  long  time.  I  have  had  trouble  in  one  particular  bed  for 
years.  Varieties  which  rot  in  this  bed  have  been  moved  to  other 
locations  and  have  become  healthy  again, 

d.  Some  varieties  rot  wherever  they  are  put.  Contrary  to  what 
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might  be  supposed,  some  of  the  reds  are  the  worst  offenders. 

e.  Some  varieties  never  rot  regardless  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  grown.  Usually  these  are  the  relatively  inexpensive 
kinds  or  seedlings  that  are  classed  as  ‘‘also  rans. ’’ 

f.  Soil  in  which  iris  have  been  planted  and  infected  with  rot  will, 


Figure  3.  The  bacterial  leaf  blight  of  iris,  showing  the  effect  of  the  disease 
on  an  entire  plant.  (Photograph  by  L.  F.  Randolph) 
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if  given  time  and  exposure  to  the  elements,  become  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  Seasonal  plowing  and  plenty  of  sunlight  seem  to  do  the  trick. 

I  do  not  want  the  readers  of  this  article  to  get  the  idea  that  I 
favor  growing  iris  in  a  weed  patch  or  rank  neglect  as  a  cure  for 
rot.  The  very  fact  that  varieties  will  be  free  from  rot  when  neg¬ 
lected  means  to  me  that  we  pamper  our  iris  too  much  and  by  this 
pampering  save  many  iris  through  favorable  seasons  only  to  have 
these  varieties  suffer  victims  to  the  rot  menace  in  unfavorable  sea¬ 
sons.  It  would  be  far  better  if  we  subscribed  to  ‘  ‘  the  survival  of  the 
fittest’’  and  saved  only  the  fittest. 

The  answer  to  this  very  serious  problem  seems  to  lie  in  Mr. 
Mann’s  suggestion  that  we  develop  disease  resistant  strains  of  iris. 
This  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  was  freely  discussed  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Scientific  Committee.  A  tentative  program  of  investigation 
of  all  phases  of  rhizome  rot  is  being  instigated.  A  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  produce  rot  resistant  strains  is  in  the  process  of 
being  formulated.  Volunteers  selected  from  the  list  made  from  the 
SECOND  QUESTIONNAIKB  will  be  called  upon  to  conduct  these 
experiments  in  a  scientific  manner. 

It  appears  to  me  that  regardless  of  all  of  these  steps,  no  iris  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  one  part  of  the  country  can  be  expected  to  be  100% 
rot  resistant  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  breeders  in  Southern 
California  select  from  their  seedlings  the  iris  which  are  of  the 
greatest  merit  in  Southern  California.  The  same  is  true  of  New 
England,  The  breeders  select  there  the  iris  which  do  better  and 
look  the  prettiest  in  New  England.  The  same  would  be  true  of 
Podunk  or  Timbuctoo.  The  Scientific  Committee  hopes  to  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  directing  efforts  toward  producing  strains  of  iris  which 
will  be  disease  resistant  in  the  greatest  number  of  places,  but  it 
would  be  too  much  to  hope  for  to  get  anything  absolutely  fool¬ 
proof  everywhere.  It  would  seem  that  Western  Canada,  having  a 
special  problem,  must  solve  that  problem  as  any  other  part  of  the 
country  will  have  to  solve  a  special  problem.  Iris  growers  there 
might  try  crossing  the  varieties  which  they  found  disease  resistant 
there  and  save  the  hardiest  seedlings.  Eventually  this  would  insure 
rot  resistant  varieties  acclimated  to  the  conditions  in  Western 
Canada.  It  is  simply  too  much  to  hope  that  a  millenium  will  be 
reached  where  all  varieties  will  be  hardy  everywhere  regardless  of 
where  they  are  produced. 
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THE  USE  OF  D.D.T,  IN  THE  CONTROL  OF  IRIS  BORER 
Mrs.  Franklin  P.  Lowry  and  Dr.  Irving  W.  Fraim^  Mass. 

In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  the  iris  borer  has  long  been  a 
serious  problem.  This  has  been  increasingly  evident  in  parts  of 
New  England  in  recent  years.  Although  the  life  cycle  of  the  iris 
borer  has  been  studied  and  determined  in  detail^  efforts  at  control 
have  been  in  the  main  iinsatisfactorv. 

D.D.T.,  a  more  or  less  selective  insecticide^  had  recently  been 
found  to  be  lethal  to  the  corn  borer^  so  it  seemed  to  us  that  it  might 
prove  equally  effective  against  the  iris  borer. 

This  new  chemical  in  various  types  of  preparation^  came  on  the 
market  in  quantity  during  the  wdnter  and  spring  of  1945-46,  and 
we  decided  to  experiment  with  it  against  the  borer  larvae  in  the 
spring  of  1946.*  One  of  us  used  D.D.T.  as  a  dust;  the  other  in  sus¬ 
pension  as  a  spray. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  contiiiiie  experimentations  another 
year,  after  which  we  would  report  in  more  detail.  How-ever,  the 
results  were  so  gratifying  that  we  have  been  urged  to  make  known 
our  experiment  at  this  time,  hoping  it  may  be  tried  in  many  gar¬ 
dens  this  coming  season. 

The  problem  is  to  kill  the  newdy  hatched  borer  on  its  journey 
between  leaving  the  egg  and  going  into  the  iris  leaf,  sometimes  a 
distance  of  twenty  feet.  The  hatching  of  borer  eggs  is  intermittent, 
and  may  extend  over  a  period  of  two  or  more  months,  so  it  is  most 
essential  to  begin  a  schedule  of  regular  dusting  or  spraying  early 
enough  to  hit  the  first  hatch. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Boston  this  season  would  normally  be  the  first 
part  of  April,  but  in  1946  wdth  an  iiiiiisiially  early  w^arm  spell,  it 
seemed  expedient  to  begin  applications  on  March  28.  These  were 
repeated  weekly  until  the  blooming  season. 

There  was  no  controlled  check  in  either  garden,  but  aiDaccideiital 
check  occurred  in  an  unsprayed  clump  of  I.  pseudacorm  growing 
fifteen  feet  from  the  main  bed.  In  June,  when  the  clump  of  psetida- 
corus  w^as  examined,  it  w’as  found  to  be  riddled  with  borers.  None 
were  found  in  the  sprayed  bed. 

Both  of  ns  were  iiiiicli  pleased  by  the  apparent  success  of  our 

*Dr.  Randolph  also  plans  to  experiment  with  combined  treatments  for  leaf  spot  and 
borer  this  spring. — Ed. 
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efforts.  Ill  both  gardens  there  was  a  definitely  marked  decrease  in 
the  occurrence  of  borers.  We  were  not  entirely  free  from  them,  but 
when  one  finds  a  dozen  or  so  instead  of  the  usual  hundreds,  it  is  a 
strong  indication  that  the  iris  borer  is  vulnerable  to  D.D.T. 

DUST  under  the  name  of  “Protexair^  was  used  in  one  garden 
with  excellent  results.  It  is  a  combination  of  D.D.T. ,  Rotenone, 
Sulphur  and  Fermate;  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  of  value  where 
leaf  spot  is  prevalent.  Protexall  is  also  prepared  for  use  as  a  spray. 

A  more  economic  method  for  either  dusting  or  spraying  is  to 
purchase  a  50%  D.D.T.  Wettable  powder,  and  make  your  own  dilu¬ 
tions.  For  dusting,  the  dilution  can  be  made  by  the  addition  of 
dusting  sulphur  or  commercial  talc.  The  sulphur  is  possibly  more 
available  in  small  quantities. 

9  parts  of  dusting  sulphur  or  talc. 

1  part  50%  D.D.T.  Wettable. 

1  part  of  Fermate  (optional). 

It  is  advisable  to  dust  in  the  early  morning  when  dew  is  still  on  the 
leaves.  There  should  be  no  wind,  otherwise  much  of  the  dust  is 
dissipated. 

SPRAY.  The  following  formula  is  the  spray  which  was  used  effec¬ 
tively  in  one  of  the  gardens : 

For  the  usual  portable  tank  of  3  gallons —  ) 

Water,  3  gallons; 

6  heaping  tablespoons  50%  D.D.T.  Wettable; 

3  level  tablespoonfuls  Dupont  Spreader  Sticker; 

Optional :  2/3  cup  Fermate  made  into  a  paste. 

We  used  Dupont  Spreader  Sticker  with  the  suspension,  which  is 
said  to  greatly  improve  the  coverage  and  adhesion  of  the  spray. 
There  are  many  similar  preparations  which  are  probably  as  effec¬ 
tive.  Add  D.D.T.  to  tank  of  water  and  thoroughly  mix.  The  Sticker 
Spreader  is  then  sprinkled  on  the  finished  suspension  and  care¬ 
fully  mixed.  In  applying  the  spray  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
is  a  suspension,  not  a  solution,  and  frequent  agitation  is  necessary 
to  keep  a  good  uniform  mixture. 

Although  spraying  may  be  the  somewhat  more  efficient  method  of 
application,  dusting  is  by  far  the  easier.  With  either  method, 
^'WettabW’  D.D.T.  should  be  used.  Scientists  have  determined  that 
the  potency  of  D.D.T.  when  exposed  to  sunlight  and  air  is  effective 
for  approximately  one  week. 
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It  is  important  to  meticulously  clean  up  the  garden  in  late  fall. 
Iris  leaves  should  be  cut  four  to  six  inches  from  the  ground  and  all 
dried  leaves^  twigs^  and  sticks  removed  and  burned^  as  any  of  these 
might  harbor  borer  eggs. 

Reports  from  various  authoritative  sources^  including  Cornell 
University^  assure  us  that  rarely  does  the  moth  deposit  its  eggs  on 
green  iris  leaves^  but  rather  on  nearby  debris  and  often  on  the 
lower  branches  of  shrubbery  in  the  vicinity  of  the  beds. 

With  such  a  program^  a  minimum  clean  up  confronts  us  in  the 
early  springy  and  we  are  ready  to  apply  D.D.T.  more  effectively 
when  those  first  warm  days  arrive. 

Dust  or  spray  thoroughly  all  iris  plants^  rhizomes  and  a  large 
area  surrounding  them^  and  should  your  iris  planting  be  near 
hedges  or  shrubs,  by  all  means  give  the  lower  branches  thorough 
applications.  When  using  dust  with  sulphur,  one  should  be  careful 
that  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  viburnums.  D.D.T.  should 
never  be  used  near  cucurbits  (squash  family). 

While  we  do  not  claim  that  our  experiments  have  been  conclusive, 
our  results  definitely  suggest  the  possibility  that  D.D.T.  may  be¬ 
come  a  valuable  aid  in  the  control  of  the  iris  borer.  We  hope  that 
our  efforts  will  encourage  others  to  experiment  along  this  line,  and 
that  some  one  will  find  time  and  opportunity  to  furnish  us  with 
more  precise  findings  by  carrying  out  a  controlled  program. 

^^Scorch”  Anent  the  comments  on  “red  fire”  or  “scorch”  in 
Bulletin  104  I  have  the  following  observations  to  make. 

1.  I  agree  that  this  manifestation  is  probably  neither  contagious 
nor  infectious.  It  is  not  common  as  a  rule  nor  is  it  rare.  With  me 
the  incidence  seems  to  be  approximately  two  cases  per  thousand 
plants  yearly  both  in  California  and  New  York.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
likened  to  some  of  the  malfunction  diseases  of  humans  like  dia¬ 
betes  or  cancer. 

2.  Irises  grown  in  nematode  infested  soils  in  Virginia  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  show  no  greater  incidence  of  “red  fire”  than  elsewhere.  I 
had  affected  plants  checked  for  nematodes  with  negative  results. 

3.  With  me  the  onco-breds  and  some  of  the  older  pinks  seem 
most  susceptible  although  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  must  be  coin¬ 
cidence. 
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4.  The  progressive  atrophy  of  the  roots  and  the  characteristic 
scarlet  to  red  endoderm  or  inner  skin  (which  shows  right  through 
the  outer  skin)  are  as  symptomatic  of  the  disease  as  is  the  scorched 
apperance  of  the  leaves  which  frequently  appear  to  be  slowly  dehy¬ 
drated. 

5.  After  removing  an  affected  plant,  I  plant  another  right  in 
the  same  place  and  have  never  observed  a  repetition  at  the  same 
place.  For  that  matter  I  have  never  been  able  to  inoculate  a  healthy 
plant  with  soft  rot,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  anyone  who  did. 

6.  After  removal  from  the  ground,  the  rhizomes  of  diseased 
plants  shrivel  more  rapidly  and  to  a  greater  degree  than  do  healthy 
rhizomes.  I  always  trim  the  roots  and  tops  off  clean  and  put  them 
away  to  dry  off  a  month  or  so.  I  then  replant  in  a  pot,  and  after 
growth  is  well  re-established  then  plant  in  the  garden.  To  my 
knowledge  I  have  never  seen  a  relapse  or  a  second  attack.  I  once 
had  a  clump  of  Sheriffa  blight  down  in  a  hurry  when  in  full  bud. 
[  broke  up  the  clump,  trimmed  the  rhizomes  and  put  them  away  and 
forgot  all  about  them  until  I  accidentally  came  across  them  15 
months  later.  They  were  sorry  looking  things  but  I  planted  them 
and  nearly  all  of  them  grew. 

7.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  trace  elements  in  an  attempt  to  control 
this  and  other  iris  diseases  it  should  be  remembered  that  most  of 
these  elements  are  toxic  in  more  than  very  minute  amounts.  While 
elements  like  nickel,  zinc,  copper,  boron,  etc.,  seem  necessary  for 
plant  health,  many  plants  have  an  extremely  limited  tolerance  for 
excessive  quantities  of  these  same  elements  and  seem  very  suscep¬ 
tible  to  overdoses  of  zinc,  copper,  boron  and  arsenic.  Magnesium 
and  manganese  are  somewhat  different.  Perhaps  the  many  benefits 
reported  from  the  use  of  potassium  permanganate  derive  as  much 
from  the  manganese  as  from  the  potassium.  Thus  while  a  tiny 
amount  of  copper,  boron  or  zinc  might  have  beneficial  effects  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions,  just  a  little  more  might  be  injurious. — 
Robert  E.  Allen,  N.  Y. 

Scorch  Again.  Concerning  “scorch,^’  Mr.  Sturtevant  says  in  Bul¬ 
letin  104,  ‘  ‘  To  my  layman ’s  mind  it  would  seem  that  nematodes  on 
the  growing  tips  might  well  explain  what  we  call  scorch.’^  The 
c®pper-ether  control  that  I  have  used  for  ^  ‘  scorch  ’  ’  is  recommended 
for  use  in  the  control  of  nematodes.  If  I  had  nematodes  and  it  has 
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any  virtue  for  that  purpose— -and  I  have  been  told  that  experiments 
being*  carried  on  in  the  state  prove  it  has — this  would  explain  the 
disappearance  of  '‘scorch”  in  my  garden. 

However,  my  plants  have  been  examined  by  the  pathologist  at 
A.  and  M.  College.  He  diagnosed  the  disease  as  Botrytis  convoluta, 
a  form  of  rot,  and  did  not  note  the  presence  of  nematodes.  If  he  is 
correct  we  are  back  where  we  started. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  appealed  to  a  famous  pathologist  to 
make  a  study  of  this  disease  and  to  test  my  method  of  treatment. 
Won't  someone  please  help? — Eleanor  Hill,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

From  H.  R.  Smith,  Duhois,  Pa. 

"The  accompanying  photograph  is  of  a  seedling  from  the  cross 
Trostringer  X  Dauntless  made  by  our  nine  year  old  son  who  died 
in  1940.  A  few  weeks  after  his  death  I  noticed  that  seven  little 
seedlings  had  come  up  in  his  seed-bed  so  naturally  we  gave  them 
attention. 

In  1941,  after  the  regular  bearded  iris  season  was  over  I  noticed 
that  one  seedling  showed  evidence  of  bloom.  Its  thick  corrugated 
leaves  were  different  from  the  rest  and  undoubtedly  it  was  a  muta¬ 
tion.  The  photograph  shows  the  first  bloom  which  opened  on  June 
iOth,  and  the  stalk  slowly  grew  in  height  and  developed  in  branch¬ 
ing  until  there  were  five  branches  in  all  and  the  lower  branch  was 
re-branched.  The  last  bud  opened  July  8th.  No  wonder  we  were 
excited  over  this  iris  for  it  was  a  lovely  orchid  pink  without  the 
striations  of  Trostringer;  a  large  broad  flower  of  good  substance. 
Also  it  prolonged  the  season  a  full  month.  However,  soon  after 
blooming  it  began  to  drop  its  leaves  and  by  fall  the  stubble-like 
stalk  was  still  green  but  no  growth  was  visible.  During  1942  the 
rhizome  remained  solid  and  green,  but  when  I  dug  it  in  1943  I 
found  it  had  no  roots.  What  shuffling  of  chromosomes  could  have 
inhibited  its  growth  that  nature  could  not  bring  out? 

Tall  Bearded  irises  blooming  out  of  season  are  not  uncommon ; 
Grace  Sturtevant  has  bloomed  for  us  in  September  and  Autumn 
Queen  in  July,  but  this  one  was  different.  Its  slowness  to  come 
into  bloom  together  with  its  typical  Trojana  Hybrid  branching  ma¬ 
terially  prolonged  the  season.  Its  sister  seedlings  were  normal  and 
inferior  to  Trostringer.  .  .  .  Etc.” — H.  R.  Smith,  DuBois,  Penna. 
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The  experiences  of  others  may  serve  to  minimize  Mr.  Smith’s 
loss.  As  to  this  seedling  being  a  mutation  we  would  quote  from 
the  famous  song  from  Porgey  anci  Bess  and  mv  Taint  Neces¬ 
sarily  So.”  The  fact  that  it  had  corrugated  leaves  different  from 


the  other  seedlings  from  the  same  cross  might  simply  indicate  a  nat¬ 
ural  inheritance  from  I.  variegata.  It  would  have  to  be  observed 
more  than  one  season  to  be  classed  as  a  definite  late  bloomer  for 
frequently  seedlings  develop  slowly  for  some  reason  and  bloom 
after  the  regular  season  is  over.  Also  in  some  seedlings  the  factors 
controlling  bloom  are  more  active  than  the  factors  controlling 
growth.  Remember  that  an  iris  reproduces  itself  in  two  ways — by 
seeding  and  vegetatively ;  the  purposes  of  nature  are  satisfied  by 
either.  New  seedlings  which  bloom,  from  a  single  fan  are  not  a  rare 
occurrence  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith ’s  seedling  late  development 
and  inhibited  rhizome  reproduction  happened  at  the  same  time. 

Seedlings  that  bloom  from  a  single  fan  can  frequently  be  saved 
by  cutting  the  bloomstalk  before  the  energy  stored  in  the  rhizome  is 
exhausted  by  the  process  of  blooming.  Some  believe  that  if  the  stalk 


is  cut  off  rather  high  above  the  ground  and  the  dirt  is  built  up 
around  it  in  a  little  mound  that  the  fan  will  be  apt  to  produce  an 
offshoot.  Others  advise  frequent  watering  with  a  solution  containing 
Bi  and  a  rooting  hormone.  An  amoena  seedling  from  Extravaganza 
X  Wabash  which  bloomed  from  a  single  fan  was  made  to  send  out 
an  offshoot  for  your  Editor  by  watering  with  a  solution  of  plant 
food  (liquid),  to  which  a  liberal  dose  of  Kootone  had  been  added. 
Seedlings  saved  in  this  manner  invariably  show  normal  growth 
characteristics  and  blooming  habits  in  later  years.  The  tendency  to 
produce  no  sideshoots  seems  confined  to  the  first  seedling  year. 

In  losing  his  seedling  from  Trostringer  X  Dauntless,  Mr.  Smith 
has  suffered  a  loss  that  may  never  be  replaced.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  almost  a  miracle  to  get  a  clear  pink  seedling  from  the  cross  in 
question  for  one  of  the  parents,  Trostringer,  is  only  one  generation 
removed  from  the  species.  In  the  second  place  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  seedling  should  have  come  from  the  relatively  small  progeny 
of  seven  seedlings.  Trostringer  came  from  Caroline  E.  Stringer,  a 
seedling  of  Her  Majesty,  crossed  with  the  species  I.  trojana.  This 
was  a  2n  X  4n  cross  made  by  the  late  H.  P.  Sass  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  The  relative  proximity  of  this  cross  of  two  iris  with 
different  chromosome  counts  seems  clearly  responsible  for  the  color 
break  from  Trostringer  X  Dauntless. — G.  D. 

CLASSIFICATION 

Rating  System  for  Dwarfs.  Walter  Welch.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
expression  of  discontent  to  the  already  overgrown  resentment  over 
the  false  classification  of  our  Iris,  as  expressed  in  many  articles  in 
the  Bulletins  recently  and  in  letters  and  conversation  with 
members. 

The  American  Iris  Society  has  made  an  arbitrary  ruling  that  any 
iris  shorter  than  16  inches  in  height  shall  be  called  a  Dwarf.  Those 
between  16  and  28  inches  are  Intermediates  and  anything  over  28 
inches  is  classed  as  a  Tall  Bearded.  Obviously  this  classification 
was  made  by  a  devotee  of  Tall  Bearded  Iris ;  with  an  utter  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  intrinsic  values  and  potential  possibilities  of 
the  other  groups. 

The  three  types  of  Iris  are  very  definitely  separated  into  classes 
on  a  botanical  basis. 
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The  typical  Dwarf  Species  in  Pogoniris  are  puniila,  chamaeiris, 
arenaria,  Bloudowii^  Mellita^  Var.  rw6ro-marginata,  reichenhachii 
and  a  few  sub-divisions  of  these.  These  are  all  very  early  bloomers 
and  dwarf,  very  seldom  ever  reaching  12  inches  in  height  when  well 
grown,  and  most  of  them  averaging  around  6  inches.  These  species, 
their  hybrids  and  derivatives  should  be  classified  as  Dwarfs.  This 
should  be  a  pure  classification  and  no  runty  plants  from  the  other 
classes  should  be  included. 

The  Tall  Bearded  also  has  a  very  distinct  origin.  Trojana,  meso- 
potamica,  variegata^  pallida^  cypriana,  and  forms  of  Regelia  are 
among  the  parentage  of  our  Tall  Bearded.  These  are  the  latest 
blooming  and  come  in  all  sizes  and  heights  from  18  inches  to  48 
inches,  normally.  There  are  occasional  much  smaller  plants  that 
appear  in  the  seedling  rows  and  these  are  placed  in  the  Dwarf  or 
Intermediate  class,  according  to  height,  regardless  of  time  of  bloom¬ 
ing  or  other  divergence  in  characteristics. 

Many  of  our  finer  Iris  fall  within  this  category  under  28  inches. 
Gay  Hussar,  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  be  placed  in 
the  Intermediate  class,  yet  it  is  only  about  18  to  24  inches  in  height. 
It  blooms  with  the  Midseason  Tall  Bearded.  Many  of  our  diploids, 
such  as  Noweta,  Loreley,  Clara  Noyes,  seldom  attain  a  height  of  28 
inches  yet  cytologically  they  can  be  distinguished  as  belonging  to 
the  Tall  Bearded  class.  Zingara,  the  nearest  to  pure  orange  I  have 
ever  seen,  is  a  problem  child,  I  wish  Mr.  Randolph  would  give  us  a 
chromosome  count  of  it.  It  is  approximately  12  inches  tall,  blooms 
with  the  Tall  Bearded  and  breeds  like  an  Intermediate  or  hybrid, 
in  that  it  gives  few  seed,  which  germinate  poorly. 

That  gives  us  two  distinct  types  of  Iris  that  have  a  diversity 
meriting  a  specific  classification.  These  are  the  only  true  and  pure 
classes  which  we  have. 

The  Intermediates  are  a  blending  of  these  two  types.  As  the 
name  implies,  they  are  intermediate  in  size,  height  and  time  of 
bloom.  As  this  blending  approaches  the  Tall  Bearded  or  Dwarfs, 
so  does  the  size,  height  and  time  of  bloom  approach  these  two  types. 
At  any  rate  they  are  still  Intermediates,  but  at  some  point  in  this 
blending  process,  some  will  approach  either  class,  as  to  be  identical 
in  all  outward  appearances. 

Now  we  have  arrived  at  the  barrier  which  has  caused  all  the  eon- 
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fusion  conceriiiiig  classification.  The  masters  will  agree  that  for  the 
past  and  present  this  classification  is  based  on  sound  principles. 
But  in  time  all  classes  will  become  so  mixed  as  to  lose  their  iden¬ 
tity  from  a  botanical  standpoint. 

Some  will  lament  over  the  loss  of  identity  of  the  Intermediates. 
In  my  opinion  they  have  no  identity,  never  had  any,  separate  from 
the  two  main  classes,  except  as  you  would  recognize  a  sub-species 
or  further  division.  (Please  do  not  think  I  am  trying  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  Intermediates,  I  am  speaking  of  Classification.) 

For  the  future,  I  believe  that  classification  will  have  to  be  based 
on  a  “Standard  of  Perfection,”  as  exemplified  by  our  rating  sys¬ 
tem.  It  will  have  to  be  flexible,  and  based  on  the  current  ideal.  It 
will  eventually  determine  the  type  and  style  of  the  various  divisions. 

There  wms  a  time  when  24  inches  was,  for  Tall  Bearded,  a  normal 
rating,  when  bunching  at  the  top  and  strappy,  incurved  falls  were 
the  rule.  By  penalizing  these  faults  the  present  Iris  were  developed 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  by  development,  these  faults  were  penalized. 
The  Dwarfs  and  Intermediates  could  be  segregated  into  classes  in 
this  manner. 

We  have  one  scale  of  points  based  on  the  Tall  Bearded.  You 
could  not  rate  a  Dwarf  or  Intermediate  bj^  this  scale.  There  is  no 
branching  on  most  Dwarfs,  and  should  not  be.  There  are  other 
points  to  consider  in  judging  these  divisions.  For  instance,  a  Dwarf 
should  rate  perfection,  say  between  4  and  8  inches.  Every  inch 
above  or  below  this  point  should  be  penalized  one  or  two  points,  up 
to  a  given  point,  when,  it  should  be  disqualified  for  that  particular 
class.  Time  of  blooming  should  have  a  very  determinative  influence 
on  the  rating,  and  branching  of  Dwarfs  should  be  discouraged  by 
])roper  deductions  from  the  score. 

By  these  methods  a  particular  type  for  each  class  would  be 
evolved.  I  agree  that  for  the  Tall  Bearded  devotee  the  present  ar¬ 
rangement  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  it  does  not  offer  the  other 
(dasses  an  equal  opportunity  to  express  their  worth  and  indi¬ 
viduality.  ^ 

There  should  be  a  separate  rating  score  for  each  section,  based  on 
the  ideal  as  expressed  by  persons  who  understand  these  classes,  and 
not  by  the  ordinary  judges  who  express  themselves  in  the  Sym¬ 
posium  as  “not  interested,”  when  asked  to  comment  on  a  Dwarf 
variety.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  rating  system  will  solve  the 
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problem ;  1  have  small  respect  for  the  rating  system  as  functioning 
at  present.  The  ‘‘Symposium’^  works  more  elfectively  in  my  esti¬ 
mation.  Establishment  of  classification  will  be  an  evolutionary 
process,  and  a  rating  system  will  be  a  step  in  that  process ;  a  clear 
definition  of  the  ideals  of  a  class,  as  expressed  by  the  breeders -work¬ 
ing  on  these  classes,  within  an  adherence  to  the  general  conformity 
of  the  original  conception  of  these  divisions,  is  needed. 

■  Allen  thinks  the  present  classification  or  grouping  of  interme¬ 
diate  height  irises  with  the  intermediate  blooming  resultant  of 
crosses  of  dwarfs  and  tall  bearded,  is  absurd.  Where  would  either 
of  you  (Douglas- Allen)  put  a  seedling  of  a  cross  between  an  early 
dwarf  and  a  late  tall  bearded  which  blooms  with  the  mid-season 
TB  and  is  18  inches  tall?  What  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  have 
three  types  of  bearded  iris  classified  by  height  as  dwarf,  border 
and  TB,  and  then  have  a  special  class  called  Intermediates,  resultant 
of  a  cross  between  dwarfs  and  tall  bearded,  that  are  supposed  to  i 
be  intermediate  in  their  blooming  season,  but  vary  from  as  low  as  * 
ten  inches  in  height  to  36  inches  in  height?  And  what  would  you 
do  with  Tall  Bearded  irises  that  bloom  before  these  so-called  Inter¬ 
mediates  ? 

Do  you  honestly  believe  the  term  Border  Iris  will  encourage  the 
judges  to  give  them  a  fair  break,  more  fair  than  the  term  I  have  ’ 
them  “bedding  irises”?  You  know  they  will  not,  and  unless  they  ' 
do  they  will  make  no  more  headway  than  the  ‘  ‘  new  dwarfs,  ”  “  table 
irises”  and  the  low  growing  “runts”  of  TB  irises.  If  gardeners 
want  border  types  they  will  buy  them  as  readily,  known  as  inter¬ 
mediates, — probably  more  so — than  if  known  as  border  irises,  and 
referred  to  as  “runs”  by  the  judges. — Charles  E,  F.  Gersdorff.  \ 

With  respect  to  your  pessimism  regarding  the  average  gardener 
being  able  to  differentiate  Intermediate  irises  by  their  chromosome  ‘ 
count  I  want  to  say  that  it  was  not  implied  that  he  should.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  for  dealers  to  segregate  and  separately  list  and  de¬ 
scribe  the  true  intermediates  that  they  sell,  just  as  many  dealers 
separately  list  their  remontant  and  Mohr  hybrid  varieties.  I’ll  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  ‘  ‘  Border  Irises  ’  ’  of  Geddes 
Douglas  should  also  be  separately  listed  as  well  as  the  onco-breds 
that  show  definite  oncocyclus  characteristics. — Robert  E.  Allen. 
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We  liked  the  suggestion  of  Robert  E.  Allen  that  the  Check  List 
definition  of  the  Intermediate  section  read  ‘  ‘  hybrids  between  Dwarf 
Bearded  varieties  and  Tall  Bearded  varieties’^  regardless  of  height 
or  size.  In  my  own  mind,  whether  correct  or  not,  Iris  are  either 
Dwarf,  Intermediate,  Border  or  Bedding,  or  Tall  Bearded.  They 
are  easy  to  handle  classified  in  that  manner.  We  heartily  endorse 
the  plea  of  J.  E.  Bennett  for  Garden  iris,  and  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  hear  from  our  members  who  do  not  grow  iris  for  show,  medals 
or  eulogies,  as  to  w^hat  they  would  like  in  the  way  of  iris.  My  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  the  subject  matter  of  iris  is  so  wide  and  deep,  and 
governed  by  so  many  factors,  one  had  better  stay  out  of  discus¬ 
sions.  But  how  can  one  ? — Mary  F.  Tharp. 


Golden  Treasure  makes  a  fine  clump. 
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GROWTH  QUESTIONNAIRE 

■  R.  S.  Sturtevant 

■  The  Questionnaire  on  Growth  was  hurried  into  Bulletin  No. 
103  as  a  result  of  the  frequent  discussions  of  so-called  hardy  or 
tender  varieties,  hardy  or  tender  strains  that  should  be  avoided  in 
future  breeding.  Just  what  did  experience  prove  and  would  it  be 
possible  to  get  such  reports  sufficiently  promptly  to  serve  as  a  guide 
in  the  purchase  of  a  novelty  while  it  was  still  high-priced? 

The  Medalists  include  old  and  new  varieties  of  varied  origin — 
presumably  the  most  widely  advertised  and  distributed  of  any  and 
for  the  same  reason  it  seemed  that  the  Symposium  leaders  in  each 
color  class  would  be  available  for  report.  Though  practically  no 
commercial  growers  or  well-known  collectors  made  any  report  the 
returns  have  value  even  if  it  is  a  purely  negative  value. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  great  majority  are  reliable  per¬ 
formers  in  some  garden  in  each  section  or  some  selected  spot  in 
each  garden  and  in  an  average  good  season.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  ANY  of  them  would  become  as  ubiquitous  as  the  old 
Common  Blue,  I.  germanica.  That  and  the  Variegata  Honorabilis, 
and,  to  the  Southward,  I.  albicans^  sometimes  Flavescens  are  almost 
road-side  plants.  With  so  wide  a  choice  of  varieties  for  general  use 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  anj^  one  getting  such  an  opportunity  to 
grace  our  highways  though  many  may  possess  the  intrinsic  vigor. 
Mr.  Robert  Allen  well  presents  some  of  the  uncertainties  of  such  a 
report. 

‘‘You  understand,  of  course,  these  arbitrary  designations  are 
purely  relative.  Auburn  is  not  as  tender  as  Caroline  Burr,  nor  the 
latter  as  tender  as  San  Francisco.  Daybreak  and  Pink  Reflection 
are  not  as  perfectly  satisfactory  as  The  Red  Douglas  or  City  of 
Lincoln  while  these  two  are  less  so  than  Great  Lakes  and  Berkeley 
Gold.  Maybe  after  you  tabulate  your  preliminary  results  you  may 
want  to  re-circulate  a  questionnaire  with  perhaps  three  degrees  in 
each  class.  (Not  for  me,  thank  you.) 

‘  ‘  I  wish  too  that  you  had  a  fifth  classification  to  denote  relative 
vigor  so  that  Melanie  and  Country  Lass  for  example  could  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Black  Valor,  Amigo,  Edward  Lapham,  etc.” 

The  reports  from  only  a  few  over  a  hundred  members  are  far 
from  conclusive  either  for  the  country  as  a  whole  or  for  any  one 
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district  lliiiiois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Oliio  with  156  reports  on  varie¬ 
ties  and  only  117  reliables  (thoiig'h  it  includes  30  slow  ones)  has 
20%  of  failure.  The  North  East  (Md.  to  Me.)  (176  to  124)  has 
16%  failure  of  sorts.  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Missouri  are  little 
better.  The  South  East  guesses  25%  of  the  time  but  fails  only  12% 
and  Texas  and  Oklahoma  rate  the  first  luck  (only  10  reports)  with 
10%  of  reported  failures,  a  slight  edge  only  on  other  states.  There 
was  but  one  report  from  Canada  and  the  six  varietal  reports  from 
England  hit  San  Francisco  only, 

I  am  going  on  the  assumption  that  the  average  gardener  wants  a 
“perfectly  satisfactory “  performer  though  many  varieties  are 
worth  waiting  for. 

Varieties  awarded  the  Dykes  Medal 

In  the  following  tabulation  the  first  number  indicates  the  number 
of  reports,  the  percentage  the  amount  of  reliability  abroad — or  at 
home.  T  stands  for  tender,  u  for  unreliable,  and  S  for  slow. 

74  COPPEK  LUSTRE  (Kirk.  1934)  D.M.  1938.  70%  P  abroad, 
100%  at  home. 

50  CORALIE  (Ayres,  1932)  D.M.  1933.  60%  abroad,  50%;  slow  at 
home. 

79  DAUNTLESS  (Connell,  1929)  D.M.  1929.  90%  1  T,  1  U  at 

home. 

52  ELMOHR  (Loomis,  1942)  D.M.  1945.  80%  and  100%  in  Okla. 
and  Texas.  1  T  in  Idaho. 

74  GREAT  LAKES  (Cousins,  1938)  D.M.  1942.  80%.  The  3  T  in¬ 
cludes  1  in  Canada. 

66  MARY  GEDDES  (Wash.  Stahl.,  1931)  D.M.  1936.  83%  with 
1  S  at  home. 

80  MISSOURI  (Grinter,  1933  D.M.  1937.  74%c  reliable,  2  T  with 

1  at  home. 

65  PRAIRIE  SUNSET  (Sass,  H.  P.,  1939)  D.M.  1943.  1  T  at  home. 
79  RAMESES  (Sass,  li.  P.,  1929)  D.M.  1932.  91%  abroad  and 
100%  reliable  at  home. 

82  ROSY  WINGS  (Gage,  1935)  D.M.  1939.  91%  but  1  T  at  home. 
65  SAN  FRANCISCO  (Mohr,  1927)  D.M.  1937.  50%  with  9  T 
though  90%  reliable  at  home. 

91  SIERRA  BLUE  (Essig,  1932)  D  M.  1935.  66%.  with  5  T  and 
100%  good  in  Calif. 
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m  SPUN  GOLD  (Glutzbeck,  1940)  D.M.  1944.  66%  and  40%  S  at 
home, 

85  THE  BED  DOUGLAS  (Sass,  J.,  1937)  D.M.  1941.  70%  3  T 
and  only  60%  at  home. 

93  WABASH  (Wmsn.  1936)  D.M.  1940.  66%  ;  1  T.  but  85%  reli¬ 
able  at  home. 

Comparison  of  dates  of  introduction  and  of  award  reflect  changes 
in  the  Award  Policy.  In  the  early  years  criticism  of  the  English 
Policy  of  an  award  to  a  current  introduction  led  the  Directors  to 
withhold  three  awards  in  the  flrst  five  years.  It  is  probable  that  the 
lack  of  a  1946  award  (due  to  a  tie  of  only  23  votes)  indicates  a 
similar  dissatisfaction. 

In  studying  the  percentatges  of  reliability  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  few  varieties  are  100%  good  in  their  home  states  and  note 
should  be  taken  (as  with  Coralie)  that  such  a  lack  affects  the 
country  wide  percentage. 

As  it  happens  there  are  3  Sass  irises  (and  Missouri  may  be 
added)  with  an  average  reliability  of  75%  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
3  Nashville  varieties  at  81%  ;  2  California  varieties  at  58%  abroad 
and  95%  at  home;  and  2  Northeastern,  78%  against  65%  in  the 
worst  section  of  the  country. 

The  record  of  Elmohr  is  especially  notewortliy  and  William  Mohr 
(3),  Ormohr  and  Ormaco  (2),  Mohrson  and  Lady  Mohr  (1)  are  to 
be  found  among  the  “five  others”  to  be  commended  for  perfect 
performance. 

Symposium  Leaders.  In  the  following  list  little  is  to  be  learned  un¬ 
less  the  percentages  are  considered  as  re-enforcing  the  quality  of 
the  Dykes  selections.  Geographically  the  variations  appear  similar. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  reports  are  based  on  culture  both  in 
small  gardens  and  broad  fields  and  in  an  infinite  variety  of  soils — 
humus,  heavy  clay,  silt,  sand,  rocky,  adobe, — alkaline,  slightly  acid, 
acid,  volcanic  ash, — red,  black  or  gray. 

32  BLUE  SHIMMER  (Sass,  J.,  1942)  92%  reliable,  2  S. 

25  CAROLINE  BURR  (Smith,  K.,  1940)  72%  2  T;  2  U;  and  3  S. 
6:1  CHIVALRY  (Wills,  1944)  1  S. 

70  CITY  OF  LINCOLN  (Sass,  H.  P.,  1937)  70%  11  U;  11  S. 

39  DAYBREAK  (Klein.  1941)  67%  2  U ;  6  S ;  and  5  T  (in  Mo.) 

62  FAIR  ELAINE  (Mitchell,  1938)  70%  12  S ;  5  U  (in  So.  East) 
3  T  (in  Ill.) 
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16  MASTER  CHARLES  (Wmsn.  1943)  S  in  Kansas,  Texas,  and 

Ill. 

22  OLA  KALA  (Sass,  J.,  1943)  95%  1  S. 

13  PINK  PERFECTION  (Cook,  p.,  1942)  75%  balance  S. 

59  SABLE  (Cook,  Pp.,  1938)  70%  1  U;  1  T;  and  15  S. 

18  TIFPANJA  (DeF.,  1942)  95%  1  S.  (in  Mass.) 

17  TOBACCO  ROAD  (Klein.,  1942)  50%  3  U;  4  S. 

26  VIOLET  SYMPHONY  (Smith,  K.,  1940),  89%  reliable;  1  U; 
2  S. 

11  WHITE  WEDGE  WOOD  (Grant,  1943)  Slow  in  Ill.  and  Calif. 

The  above  shows  relatively  less  distribution  among  our  reporters. 
It  may  be  due  to  age  or  cost  or  popularity  of  color.  As  selected 
from  the  1946  Symposium  plus  two  to  three  years’  experience  it 
can  hardly  be  a  criterion  of  the  value  of  Symposium  recommenda¬ 
tions.  In  fact  if  you  consider  both  lists  only  8  (out  of  29)  varieties 
rate  over  85%  reliability  and  the  odds  are  even  less  good  in  certain 
sections.  If  we  consider  these  reports  as  a  reliable  cross  section  (a 
la  the  Gallup  poll)  even  then  we  have  little  of  value  to  the  average 
member.  Even  San  Francisco  is  grown  successfully  by  some  gar¬ 
deners  in  every  section  though  it  got  9  out  the  total  of  30  Ts 
among  the  medalists.  The  reports  naturally  do  not  reflect  the 
losses  of  bloom  from  unseasonable  freezes  (the  chances  of  a  single 
season).  They  report  individual  experiences  over  a  period  of  years 
and  in  a  particular  garden.  The  great  majority  of  irises  are  hardy 
and  easily  grown.  Perhaps  the  relatively  few  failures  are  far  too 
widely  publicized.  I,  for  one,  would  be  willing  to  call  them  easy  to 
grow  and  concentrate  our  attention  on  introducing  varieties  of 
real  quality,  charm,  and  garden  value. 

Five  Other  Reliable  Varieties.  This  brought  out  such  a  list  of  names 
that  there  were  few  duplicates  and  even  fewer  with  any  frequency 
of  mention. 

Among  the  leaders  are  Gudrun,  Happy  Days,  Amigo,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Shining  Waters,  Old  Parchment,  Lighthouse,  China  Maid. 
Golden  Majesty,  Golden  Treasure,  Angelus,  Indian  Hills,  Tiffany, 
Christabel,  Arctic,  Miss  California,  Melanie,  Mulberry  Rose.  Less 
widely  distributed  perhaps  are :  California  Gold,  Gloriole,  Azure 
Skies,  E.  B.  Williamson,  Farwest,  Snoqualmie,  Frank  Adams,  Elsa 
Sass,  Majenica,  Moonlight  Madonna,  Treasure  Island,  and  The 
Admiral. 
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Also  rans  are  Pink  Opal,  Sir  Michael,  Serenite,  Easter  Mom, 
Monadnock,  Morning  Splendour,  Frieda  Mohr,  Persia,  Snow 
Flurry,  Red  Amber,  Naranja,  Ming  Yellow,  Dubrovnik,  Matter¬ 
horn,  Golden  Hind,  Aubanel,  Anitra,  Stardom,  Directeur  Pinelle, 
and  many  more.  Melitza  and  Flora  Zenor  and  Spindrift  have  aU 
proved  reliable  and  someone  commends  the  DB  Tony  most  highly — 
the  one  inclusion  of  other  than  Tall  Bearded  in  any  report. 

That  these  have  pleased  for  a  number  of  years  suggests  that  such 
a  list  might  be  worth  adding  to  your  garden  picture. 

SPECIES  NOTES 

Imbricata 

My  stock  of  imbricata  came  from  seed  obtained  from  Rex  D. 
Pearce  in  1938.  Pearce  had  it  listed  as  sulphur ea.  Prom  seven  seeds 
I  raised  five  seedlings  some  of  which  flowered  in  1941,  all  in  1942. 
The  five  plants,  all  very  similar,  have  flowered  well  each  year  except 
when  injured  by  spring  freezes.  1.  imbricata  is  very  early  for  a  tall 
bearded  iris.  Its  blooming  season  overlaps  with  the  dwarf  bearded, 
while  it  is  usually  past  by  the  time  the  tall  bearded  varieties  com¬ 
mence  to  open. 

The  stems  of  imbricata  are  about  twenty  inches  in  average  height, 
and  they  carry  from  seven  to  nine  buds,  three  of  which  are  often 
open  at  one  time.  The  lowest  branch  leaves  the  stem  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  may  be  as  much  as  eight  inches  long.  The  spathes  are  her¬ 
baceous,  green  and  inflated.  The  flowers  are  small,  with  narrow 
segments,  and  give  a  skimpy  effect.  In  color  the  flowers  are  pale 
buff  yellow  with  a  greenish  tinge.  By  Ridgway  the  color  of  the 
standards  of  my  five  plants  ranges  through  Massicott  Yellow,  Straw 
Yellow,  Naphthalene  Yellow  and  Barium  Yellow.  The  ground  color 
of  the  falls  is  the  same.  The  greenish  tinge  comes  from  green  veins 
at  the  base  of  the  standards  and  in  the  falls. 

I.  imbricata  is  distinct  in  many  characters.  The  leaves  are  yellow 
green,  paler  than  ordinary  iris  foliage;  they  die  to  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  winter.  The  rhizome  is  minutely  shaggy  from  the  remains  of 
old  leaf  bases,  and  is  of  different  shape.  This  iris  even  has  leaf  spot 
in  a  different  way  from  other  bearded  irises.  But  as  a  plant  for 
garden  decoration  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  least  attractive  of  all 
irises. 
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L  imhricata  lias  crossed  easily  with  Iris  pallida  and  some  diploid 
garden  varieties,  and  the  resulting  hybrids  are  fertile.  It  has  not 
crossed  so  easily  with  the  tetraploids,  and  the  few  hybrids  so  far 
raised  have  been  only  slightly  fertile. — Paul  H.  Cook^  Blwffton,  Ind. 

1,  imhricata  was  sent  to  me  some  years  ago  from  Vienna  by  Dr. 
Lemperg.  It  has  the  typical  herbaceous,  inflated  spathes  of  the 
species.  Sometimes  the  heads  are  three-flowered;  it  blooms  with 
me  with  such  varieties  as  Alice  Horsefall  and  Golden  Bow  but  lasts 
much  longer,  probably  due  to  the  three-flowered  heads.  It  sets  seed 
in  abundance  but  I  have  never  succeeded  in  germinating  any. — 
William  Miles,  IngersoU,  Ont. 

CORRECTION :  I  must  have  answered,  in  the  limited  space  of 
the  questionnaire,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  misleading.  /.  arenaria 
and  /.  cristata,  while  they  are  not  vigorous  with  me,  survive  and 
bloom.  It  was  only  L  delavayi  that  died  without  blooming.  L 
ensata  is  very  vigorous  and  seeds  itself  freely.  Foliosa  and  gra- 
niinea  also  do  well.  L  hookeri  is  now  down  to  one  weak  plant.  L 
lacustris  does  fairly  well  though  not  so  well  suited  as  in  a  garden 
where  I  grew  it  fifteen  years  ago.  Ochroleuca  and  pseiidacorus  are 
both  vigorous,  as  is  versicolor, — E.  Horne  Craigie,  Toronto,  Ont, 

■  Wyoming.  After  reading  and  studying  the  report  on  Species  in 
Bulletin  104,  Mr.  Moore  has  this  to  offer  which  I  am  passing  on  to 
those  interested  in  species  and  the  classification  and  identification 
of  same: 

‘^Regarding  iris  species — late  last  June  we  traveled  across  the 
Big  Horn  Mountains  to  Shell  Canyon  which  is  on  the  route  to  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Park.  There  are  many  signs  that  the  vegetable  life  in  the 
canyon  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  there  being  huge  cedar  trees  in  the 
canyon  that  are  thousands  of  years  old  and  one  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  deposits  of  prehistoric  animals  in  the  world  was  discovered 
not  far  from  there;  right  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  location  is  a 
patch  of  wild  iris,  extending  perhap  %  mile  across.  To  my  knowl¬ 
edge  this  is  the  only  place  in  this  part  of  the  state  where  any  wild 
iris  can  be  found. 

''These  iris  are  beardless,  from  pale  blue,  almost  white  to  lav¬ 
ender,  veined  deeper  and  growing  12  to  16  in.  tall,  growing  equally 
well  on  a  dry  south  slope  as  along  springs.  The  foliage  is  in  huge 
mats  and  not  erect,  I  have  read  and  studied  every  description  that 
I  can  find  and  as  yet  have  been  unable  to  identify  them.”  Mr. 
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Moore  further  states  that  he  will  be  glad  to  send  plants  to  any  one 
who  collects  wild  iris,  also  has  quite  a  few  seeds  of  same. 

■  While  on  the  subject  of  wild  iris — when  in  Italy  during  the  war, 
my  nephew  spent  one  Easter  leave  of  absence  on  the  Isle  of  Capri, 
and  remembering  my  hobby  he  sent  me  a  pkg.  of  wild  iris  native  to 
the  island  which  the  dealer  described  in  glowing  terms  as  being  a 
most  beautiful  chocolate  brown.  The  seed  seemed  peculiar  to  me, 
being  a  bright  red ;  however,  the  germination  was  good  and  I  now 
have  a  number  of  plants  that  went  into  the  winter  about  4  in.  high. 
Not  knowing  how  to  care  for  them  I  mulched  part  of  them  and  the 
rest  left  uncovered.  I  hope  to  raise  and  grow  a  few  just  for  the 
novelty.  If  any  one  can  give  me  any  information  on  the  culture  of 
same,  it  will  be  most  welcome.  The  only  thing  on  the  pkg,  of  seed 
was  ^‘Wild  Iris.” — Mary  F.  Tharp. 

(Perhaps  the  ‘'Scarlet  Seeded  Iris,”  foetidissima  with  dull  brown 
flowers  and  reportedly  of  easy  growth  though  I  have  never  seen  it. 
I.  aphlla,  germ,anica,  and  pallida  with  red  brown  seeds  are  also  na¬ 
tives  of  the  region  but  the  flower  color  is  not  a  chocolate  of  course. 
—B.  8.  8.) 


COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Percy  I.  Merry 

Photographing  in  color,  and  especially  photographing  specimen 
blooms  such  as  iris,  entails  utmost  care  and  time  and  unless  you  are 
willing  to  spend  sufficient  time  and  effort,  it  is  almost  better  to  take 
no  picure.  A  good  camera  with  at  least  an  P5.6  lens,  a  tripod,  ex¬ 
posure  meter,  and  portrait  attachment  form  the  minimum  necessary 
equipment. 

Make  the  instruction  book  of  your  camera  your  Bible ;  study  it 
carefully.  Repeat  with  the  instruction  book  of  your  exposure  meter. 
A  camera  with  a  built-in  range  finder  is  most  desirable,  since  it 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  measuring  your  distance  for  every  shot. 
If  your  camera  is  without  range  finder,  either  get  a  separate  range 
finder  or  have  a  metal  tape  line  with  you.  Proper  focus  is  most 
important. 

Proper  exposure  is  vital.  Use  your  exposure  meter  for  every  shot. 
If  the  experts  with  all  their  experience  use  one,  the  amateur  cer¬ 
tainly  should.  Light  and  color  vary  so  in  intensity  that  guessing 
will  not  do.  The  makers  of  color  film  emphatically  advise  its  use. 
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The  subject  and  composition  are  also  very  important.  If  the  stalk 
you  wish  to  photograph  is  not  in  good  condition,  even  though  one 
flower  is  in  bloom  and  is  something  new,  donT  photograph  it.  Re¬ 
member  that  this  slide  collection  is  like  a  catalogue  and  the  blooms 
must  be  in  first-class  condition  and  that  the  stalks  must  have  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  buds  and  open  flowers  to  be  representative  of  the 
variety. 

Poor  pictures  can  do  more  harm  than  good  for  the  originator.  Be 
careful  of  the  composition  of  your  photograph ;  balance,  design,  and 
unity  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Remove  dead  blooms  and  tags  (of 
course,  with  the  permission  of  the  grower)  and  arrange  stalks  so 
that  there  will  be  no  crossing  of  stems  and  so  that  all  the  blooms 
possible  will  show. 

Watch  your  backgrounds  carefully.  A  garden  makes  the  bes1 
background ;  it  will  be  out  of  focus  and  give  a  very  interesting  effect. 
However,  if  there  are  objects  that  are  distracting,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  a  screen — black,  white,  gray,  dull  blue,  or  a  complemen¬ 
tary  color  all  are  good.  Be  absolutely  sure  that  your  screen  covers 
the  entire  field.  If  your  screen  is  not  large  enough,  mask  out  every¬ 
thing  outside  of  your  screen  when  mounting  your  slide. 

The  portrait  attachment  will  allow  you  to  get  closer  than  three 
feet  to  your  object  and  will  give  you  a  real  portrait.  For  your 
focus,  disregard  the  range  finder  and  use  the  scale  that  comes  with 
the  attachment.  Since  you  are  working  so  close  to  your  object,  you 
will  have  to  allow  for  parallex. 

A  bright,  cloudy  sky  that  will  give  flat  lighting  on  your  flower 
and  yet  will  not  pull  out  the  color  as  the  bright  sun  does,  is  the  best 
light  in  which  to  photograph.  However,  as  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  have  the  light  effect  we  wish,  the  next  best  condition  is  to  photo¬ 
graph  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  avoiding  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Always  use  your  tripod.  By  so  doing,  you  can  stop  down  your 
lens,  give  a  longer  exposure,  and  get  much  better  detail.  I  also  rec¬ 
ommend  the  use  of  cable  release  on  the  shutter,  to  avoid  accidental 
jarring  of  the  camera  when  exposing.  The  nearest  to  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  is  artificial  lighting  with  Type  A  color  film  and  the  3200 
Kelvin  flood  lamps.  But  not  many  growers  will  cut  choice  blooms 
for  the  photographer. 

By  following  directions  explicitly,  even  with  out-of-door  lighting, 
it  is  possible  to  photograph  true  color,  even  the  elusive  blue.  But 
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it  takes  more  than  one  easy  lesson  to  master  the  art  of  color  pho¬ 
tography.  Let ’s  start  now  so  that  next  year  ,:we  won ’t  have  to  alibi 
for  wrong  color,  out  of  focus,  and  unrelated  objects. 

OUR  MEMBERS  WRITE 

Guest  Ethics.  Miriam  E.  Corey.  With  Mr.  Robert  E.  Allen’s  per¬ 
mission  I  quote :  "Although  I  have  never  seen  it  in  print,  as  a  prac¬ 
tice  I  always  acknowledge  specifically  the  receipt  of  the  many  guest 
irises  I  receive  each  year.  I  also  promise  that  for  a  period  of  five 
years  I  will  neither  sell,  give  away  or  trade  any  of  the  increase  from 
a  guest  iris  except  by  the  direction  of  the  donor  and  I  also  promise 
to  deliver  to  the  donor,  or  as  directed,  all  of  the  increase  at  any  time 
during  the  five  year  period.  I  likewise  make  a  practice  of  giving  the 
donor  yearly  reports  on  the  performance  of  guest  irises  received.” 

It  was  something  like  this  that  I  had  hoped  to  see  in  the  Bulletin 
in  reply  to  my  question.  Possibly  there  will  be  other  replies,  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  a  matter  of  question  and  interest  to  many  not  only  hy¬ 
bridizers  in  the  performance  of  their  irises  in  other  locations,  but 
to  the  members  acting  as  hosts  to  the  irises.  A  definite  program  to 
follow  would  simplify  matters  all  around ;  certainly  Mr.  Allen ’s  are 
as  generous  and  fair  as  any  breeder  could  wish.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  a  rule  that  no  unintroduced  iris  should  be  listed  in  a  catalog 
without  written  permission  of  the  originator  would  prove  helpful. 
This  is  no  doubt  a  practice  with  the  larger  growers  but  not  always 
followed  or  understood  by  new  or  smaller  growers  putting  out  lists. 

(How  about  making  a  “Gentlemen’s  Agreement”  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  guest  iris  ?  There  is  no  middle  ground.  An  iris  is  either  given 
to  a  person  with  no  strings  attached,  or  it  is  sent  out  as  a  “  guest.  ’  ’ 
This  latter  status  deserves  every  possible  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  grower. — Editor^ s  Note.) 

Plicata.  Mr.  Zickler  agrees  as  to  “plies”  with  our  new  president, 
Dr.  Cook,  and  wishes  no  more  space  wasted  on  such  comments.  To 
the  then  editor  its  briefness  was  a  pleasant  relief  from  the  more 
cumbersome  “best  blue  I  have  ever  seen”  and  the  careful  reading 
required  of  copying,  galley  and  page  proofing  revealed  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Steedman  really  liked  a  good  handful  of  plicatas. 

The  upshot  has  been,  however,  most  beneficial  as  Mr.  Douglas  and 
our  new  Photographic  editor  Mr.  Caldwell  have  an  idea  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  set  of  pictures  of  the  different  types  of  markings  found  in 
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the  plicatas  and  perhaps  we  can  add  to  the  old  terms  of  etched, 
netted,  dusted,  sanded,  penciled,  or  flushed  new  descriptive  terms, 
as  the  presentation  of  a  more  detailed  and  true  picture  enhances 
the  interest. 

Mr.  Zickler  goes  on  to  state  his  fondness  for  dark  plicatas  which, 
like  other  dark  irises,  seem  to  me  less  adapted  to  the  garden  pic¬ 
ture. — B,  8.  S. 

The  reading  of  all  varietal  notes  as  well  as  those  of  numbered 
seedlings,  tells  an  exciting  new  fashion  note  in  iris,  even  if  one  does 
have  sort  of  a  bushed  feeling  afterwards.  Purple  beards!  How 
they  intrigue  one !  I  have  always  been  fascinated  by  the  term 
“plicata  beard”*  and  am  still  wondering  just  what  was  meant  by 
that.  Beards  do  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  iris  make-up, 
often  changing  the  whole  color  tone  of  an  iris.  With  the  range  of 
color  now  in  beards,  one  might  well  believe  that  old  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  had  upset  the  dye  pot ! — Mary  F.  Tkarpe, 

To  Do  or  Not  to  Do. 

In  Bulletin  104  Mr.  Carl  C,  Taylor  cites  the  case  of  three  sets 
of  judges  who  chose  three  different  irises  out  of  a  bed  of  white 
seedlings.  The  last  judge  exclaimed,  ^‘For  heaven^ s  sake  don’t  in¬ 
troduce  any  of  them.”  I  agree  with  this  judge.  If  no  one  of  the 
seedlings  was  sufficiently  outstanding  so  that  all  could  agree  as  to 
its  merits,  the  iris  should  not  be  introduced.  The  gardeners  for 
whom  Mr.  Taylor  is  worried  might  enjoy  one  or  all  of  these  seed¬ 
lings  but  would  get  more  real  pleasure  and  satisfaction  out  of  a  fine 
white  iris  already  introduced. 

Mr.  Taylor  writes  that  a  breeder  has  an  iris  that  he  consid¬ 
ers  good  he  should  not  he  discouraged  in  introducing  it  There 
is  no  law  against  it  and  if  that  is  what  Mr.  Taylor  or  any  other 
breeder  wants  to  do  that  is  his  privilege.  Some  breeders  are  blind 
(without  knowing  it)  to  the  faults  of  their  iris  children  and  this  is 
where  the  Iris  Society  steps  in  with  judges  to  make  numerical  rat- 


*“The  thick  beard  is  in  front  white  tipped  with  yellow  and  behind  of  a  deeper  orange 
color.” — W.  R.  Dykes.  Actually  this  is  a  pallida  bea  d  as  he  considered  plicata  merely  a 
sort  of  albino  form  of  pallida  (or  cengialti).  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Bliss  that  emphasized 
the  fluffy  thi  kness  of  the  bea-ds  of  selected  plicatas  and  the  value  of  brilliant  orange  tips 
against  the  white  ground.  Such  a  contrast  has  become  a  standard  of  distinction  to  many 
varieties  of  many  hues  but  the  modern  plicata  is  as  varied  in  beard  as  it  is  in  ground 
color  and  markings. 
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ings  and  to  write  comments  for  the  good  of  the  breeder  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  buyer.  This  may  be  the  ‘^discouragement’’  that 
irks  Mr.  Taylor.  Perhaps  he  would  dispense  with  judges,  for  they 
might  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  breeder  in  his  evaluation  of  his 
own  seedlings. 

'^What  can  he  the  harm/’  writes  Mr.  Taylor,  “in  giving  them  to 
the  public?  “//  it  {an  iris)  doesn’t  prove  popular  with  many 
growers  it  will  soon  he  forgotten.”  Maybe,  but  it  is  likely  to  prove 
to  be  a  boomerang — the  buyer  may  not  forget  who  produced  the 
iris,  and  sold  it  to  him. 

I  know  a  man  who  has  done  just  that — sold  seedlings  of  second 
and  third  grade  claiming  they  were  good — but  I  have  not  met  any¬ 
one  who  has  bought  of  him  a  second  time,  and  he  has  no  iris  stand¬ 
ing. 

It  is  amusing  that  Mr.  Taylor  should  express  anxiety  over  the 
“few”  introductions  of  iris  when  Bulletin  104  alone  lists  450 
registrations. — Lena  Lothrop. 

■  Word  comes  to  the  Bulletin  that  Mrs.  Maslin  Davis  of  Roanoke, 
Va.,  has  been  awarded  the  national  judging  certificate  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs.  Long  prominent  as  an  ac¬ 
credited  judge  of  the  A.I.S.,  this  honor  comes  as  a  fitting  climax  to 
a  long  career  in  garden  club  work.  Some  twenty  years  ago  Mrs. 
Davis  organized  the  Magic  City  Garden  Club  and  in  1937  was  in¬ 
fluential  in  the  formation  of  the  Roanoke  Council  of  Garden  Clubs. 
She  is  now  chairman  of  awards  for  the  Southwest  Region  of  the 
Virginia  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs. 

Editor’s  Note:  Spray  for  general  garden  use  recommended  by  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  is  as  follows: 

3-5  level  Tablespoons  50%  Wettable  DDT  powder 

1  level  Tablespoon  DUPONT  SPEEADEE  STICKEE 
3  level  Tablespoons  FEEMATE 
3  gals.  Water 

Make  spreader  into  a  paste,  add  to  water  In  a  separate  container  add  some 
of  this  mixture  to  the  DDT  and  Fermate  powders.  Mix  thoroughly  and  then 
combine.  After  thorough  stirring  strain  through  a  cheese  cloth  or  tine  wire 
mesh  strainer. 
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On  Choosing  Names.  M.  F.  Stunt z.  From  an  article  submitted  to 
the  Midwest  Hemerocallis  So. 

Though  much  of  it  is  based  on  A.I^.  and  f  ^  Standardized  Plant 
Names’’  rules  the  following  extracts  have  value. — B.S.S. 

“6.  We  suggest  avoiding  the  use  of  any  generic  color  in  a  name, 
such  as  Giant  Gold,  Flaming  Red  (Gold,  Golden,  or  Blue  or  White), 
which  are  descriptive  of  many  different  varieties.  We  now  have 
over  fifty  names  beginning  with  the  word  ‘  ^  red  ’  ’  which  gives  really 
a  separate  small  check  list,  thus  making  names  twice  as  difficult  to 
locate.  ’  ’ 

‘^9.  Never  incorporate  the  name  of  your  garden  or  business  in  a 
flower’s  name.  Sylvan  Dale  is  a  pretty  name,  but  when  combined 
with  an  accepted  name  it  tends  toward  confusion.”  (I  like  the 
Benton  group  of  irises  as  names  but  when  I  think  of  Miss  Sturte- 
vant’s  hundred  or  more,  am  I  glad  they  were  not  preceded  by 
Wellesley.— i?.  S.  S.) 

‘‘10.  Never  name  a  hemerocallis  after  another  flower,  such  as 
amaryllis,  calla,  etc.  It  would  be  equally  confusing  to  name  another 
flower  hemerocallis  (how  about  Daylily),  for  when  a  name  is  re¬ 
ferred  to,  out  of  its  proper  place,  it  may  cause  confusion.  ’  ’ 

(I  wonder  about  capitalizing  on  the  name  Fortune  (of  Daffodil 
fame)  or  Jasmine  with  its  fragrance,  or  Peach  with  its  flavor. — 
R.  S.  S.) 

“The  larger  the  number  of  happy  associated  picture-images 
which  your  selected  name  can  bring  up  from  memory’s  deep  well 
to  the  surface  of  consciousness — the  better  the  name.  ’  ’ 

(And  here  I  concur  most  heartedly  even  to  the  extent  of  a  cream 
tart.) 

“The  ideal  name  is  short  and  sweet.  Make  yourself  a  ‘christen¬ 
ing  list’  now.” 

A.I.S.  members  should  be-ware.  The  above  is  NOT  official.— 
R.  S.  S. 

Labels.  “I  had  tried  different  kinds  until  I  used  green  painted 
double  purpose  wooden  stakes.  The  green  harmonized  with  the  iris 
leaves  and  were  made  tall  to  use  as  supports  for  the  stalk  when 
needed  and  varied  in  height  to  suit  the  variety. 

“The  names  were  painted  on  in  white  during  the  winter  months 
and  the  honors  and  medals  are  shown  by  symbols.  Both  sides  are 
alike — a  help  to  visitors.” — Edwin  Palmer,  Primes,  Pa. 
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DISPLAY  GARDENS,  Mr.  R.  J.  Comstock  of  Orangemeade  Lodge, 
St.  Charles,  Ill.,  writes  of  the  interest  in  display  gardens,  whether 
public  or  private.  Their  own  collection  of  some  500  varieties  will 
welcome  visitors  and  he  speaks  of  Dr.  Clevenger  ^s  interest  for  one 
at  the  local  Teachers  College  (Kirksville,  Mo.)  and  of  Mrs.  Steige’s 
collection  at  Constantine,  Mich.  It  was  hoped  that  we  might  pub¬ 
lish  a  list  of  gardens  ‘  ‘  open  ’  ’  in  this  issue  but  it  remains  a  hope  for 
1948  so  prepare  your  information  for  such  an  appeal.  Back  in 
1920  odd  there  were  many  members  who  welcomed  visitors  as  well 
as  the  official  display  gardens  (which  rarely  had  recent  novelties) 
and  with  our  increased  membership  every  member  should  find  some- 
thing  to  look  at  and  someone  to  meet  within  a  day  of  travel. 


Orville  Fay*s  seedlings,  1946. 
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This  and  That.  Coii»Tatnla,tioiis  to  our  editor  and  assistants  for  the' 
appearance  of  the  January  issue  and  so  early.  We  note  in  The 
Project  for  Forty-seven,  the  need  of  new  members.  A  worthw^hile. 
slogan  for  Forty-seven  would  be  Every  member  get  a  member.” 

Each  year,  come  Winter  (for  to  the  iris  lover  the  iris  season  does 
not  end  with  the  blooming  season),  all  the  old  Bulletins  are  dusted 
off  and  re-read.  One  gleans  something  of  interest  with  each  reading 
and  is  duly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  many  iris  are  like  poli¬ 
ticians  :  they  start  out  with  a  bright  future  and  end  up  with  a  bad 
past.  (Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  one  of  my  correspondents  said 
that  the  iris  game  ‘‘was  as  funny  as  politics.”) 

Trumpets  sound,  whistles  blow  and  iris  judges  go  marching  four 
abreast  when  a  new  and  lovely  iris  is  born.  What  a  let  down  to 
know  that  after  a  short  time,  the  iris  in  question  is  only  “Master 
Cold  Rice”  as  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned.  Perhaps  we 
are  too  demanding,  knowing  that  the  charm  of  some  iris  is  not  for 
distant  admiration,  while  others  that  display  their  charms  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  and,  like  many  actors,  have  to  have  the  right  lighting,  are 
disappointing  in  a  close  up.  We  really  should  give  our  iris  the  same 
consideration  as  we  do  our  friends.  Some  one  so  aptly  said  “.  .  . 
long  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  to  let  my  friends  have  their  peculiari¬ 
ties.  ”  In  passing  will  add  that  the  above  quote  might  well  be 
applied  to  R.  S.  S.  who  states  under  Oddities  (Jan.  Bulletin)  that 
he  expects  to  “begin  a  small  collection  of  the  weird  and  peculiar  in 
color  or  the  unique  in  form.  ’  ’ 

Speaking  of  collections — I  have  often  toyed  with  the  idea,  in  my 
quest  for  a  new  and  lovely  Amoena,  of  discarding  all  iris  with  the 
exception  of  the  amoena  type  and  those  of  amoena  ancestors  and 
pass  the  buck  to  the  bees,  ‘  ‘  doing  what  comes  naturally.  ’  ’  I  admit, 
however,  that  one  would  miss  the  thrill  of  knowing  they  had  guessed 
right,  in  the  event  one  did  guess  right. 

Collections  are  fun!  Mrs.  Alice  White  of  Fallbrook,  Cal.,  writes 
that  she  is  making  a  collection  of  what  she  so  delightfully  calls 
“pixyanas.  ”  I  suggest  she  add  Mary  Williamson  to  this  collection, 
as  there  is  nothing  so  charming,  in  this  class,  as  a  well  established 
clump  of  this  iris.  Blooming  in  my  row  of  collected  amoenas,  this 
proved  very  popular  with  garden  visitors.  Amusing  as  it  may  seem 
to  those  who  are  up  to  date  on  iris,  many  of  the  iris  fans  of  today 
had  not  seen  or  heard  of  it  before  and  thought  it  something  new. 
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Another  correspondent  states  that  she  is  collecting  iris  that  have 
falls  with  an  edge  as  Amigo,  Rubient,  Desert  Commando,  and  Mc¬ 
Call.  Incidentally  in  the  varietal  notes  sent  in  too  late  for  publica¬ 
tion  we  have  this — Rubient — similar  to,  but  not  so  good  as  McCall. 
Aside  from  being  fun,  collections  are  interesting  and  instructive ; 
best  of  all,  they  preserve  the  best  of  the  various  types  for  future 
reference. 

Some  people  just  can ’t — or  wont,  understand  that  there  are  many 
who  love  iris,  yet  can  not  pay  extraordinary  prices  for  novelties, 
even  if  they  desired,  and  for  ordinary  garden  purposes  or  garden 
pictures,  many  good  older  varieties  make  good  garden  pictures;  I 
might  add,  even  better  for  the  small  home  grounds  that  most  West¬ 
ern  homes  have,  than  high  priced  novelties  that  are  often  disap¬ 
pointing  and  certainly  require  more  care.  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
the  Westerner  does  not  recognize  caste  in  people  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it;  as  Beirne  Lay,  Jr.,  so  aptly  said  in  his  recent 
article  on  Boise  (our  State  Capital) — 'L  .  .  people  don’t  care  a 
hang  how  much  dough  you ’ve  got  or  wdio  your  old  man  was,  if  you 
look  okay,  you  ’re  in  .  .  .  until  you  deal  one  off  the  bottom.  ’  ’  Many 
gardeners  do  not  care  what  the  parentage  of  an  iris  is  if  it  looks 
okay  and  does  well. 

Having  an  acre  in  iris  and  being  interested  in  hybridizing  (as 
most  growers  are),  Mr.  Moore,  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  will  have  about 
1,400  seedlings  to  bloom  this  year.  He,  along  with  many  others, 
sends  in  a  plea  for  list  of  good  older  varieties  to  be  printed  and 
commented  on  in  our  Bulletin.  How  true  his  statement  is — 
^‘that  you  cannot  interest  a  beginner  in  a  $10.00  iris,  when  they 
like  a  35c  one  just  as  well.”  After  the  iris  bug  becomes  active 
enough  they  will  become  interested  in  the  newer  things. 

Have  been  going  over  old  files  and  as  much  as  I  hate  to  do  it,  I 
am  discarding  all  correspondence  up  to  Jan.  1946.  I  have  re-read 
and  enjoyed  it  all  again,  even  the  problems  that  have  been  laid  in 
my  lap.  When  I  saw  the  cartoon  (in  a  recent  issue  of  Collier’s) 
captioned  “I  don’t  wish  to  be  quoted  and  DON’T  quote  me  on 
that !  ”  I  was  strongly  reminded  of  various  ‘  ‘  don ’t  quote  me  on 
that”  all  through  my  correspondence.  I  have  never  betrayed  a  con¬ 
fidence — ^YET !  Looking  back  over  the  time  I  have  been  Regional 
Vice  of  District  eleven,  I  find  that  besides  acquiring  a  voluminous 
correspondence,  that  hustles  me  to  keep  up  with,  I  have  acquired 
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many  lasting  and  interesting  friends.  It  has  been  a  very  pleasant 
as  well  as  instructive  era  of  my  iris  education.  This  sounds  like  a 
swan  song  so  let  us  call  it  that  and  before  we  are  possessed  with, 
or  by,  the  season’s  activities,  let  me  say  how  deeply  grateful  I  am 
to  all  those  who  have  made  my  work  so  easy  and  agreeable.  I  know 
the  next  appointed  Vice  will  receive  the  same  friendly  co-operation. 

As  I  do  not  like  farewells  let  us  conclude  on  a  lighter  note,  such 
as  one  of  my  correspondents  wrote,  when  a  discussion  came  up,  ‘‘I 
think  the  words  OCRACHEOUS  and  VINACEOUS  are  words  the 
hybridizers  and  growers  like  to  roll  around  under  their  tongues!” 
I  agree  with  him. 

P.S.  Did  you  see  that  Editor’s  ”HO !  HUM!”  at  the  end  of  my 
last  paper?  I  believe  all  he  does  is  sit  around  with  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek ! — Mary  F.  Tharp. 

MEMBER  GROUPS  —  LOCAL 

Dallas,  Texas.  Answering  your  query  regarding  “Iris  growers  in 
Dallas”  .  .  .  our  Dallas  Iris  Society  has  had  very  few  meetings 
during  the  war  years,  but  the  interest  of  individuals  and  members 
has  not  abated  in  the  least,  although  there  have  been  a  great  many 
changes.  Each  year  individuals  have  added  to  their  collections  and 
have  enjoyed  inspecting  each  other’s  gardens. 

With  the  enlargement  of  a  vast  area  around  Love  Field,  commer¬ 
cial  and  military  airport,  the  homesteads  of  three  of  our  most  in¬ 
terested  growers  were  ‘  ‘  liquidated.  ’  ’  Our  president,  Boley  Cochran, 
was  one  of  those  who  had  to  seek  a  new  home.  His  new  garden  was 
landscaped  especially  for  the  display  of  iris  by  Arthur  Berger, 
talented  brother  of  Dr.  B.  J.  Berger,  another  iris  enthusiast.  This 
garden  has  but  one  fault,  which  is  it  is  too  small  for  Mr.  Cochran 
to  continue  hybridizing  on  the  scale  that  he  had  been  developing. 

Dr.  Berger’s  hillside  garden,  equally  attractive,  is  also  far  from 
extensive  in  size,  though  is  also  charming  and  reflective  of  its 
owner’s  personality. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Benners  has  continued  her  experimental  efforts  and 
each  year  has  produced  a  number  of  unusual  and  beautiful  varie¬ 
ties,  several  of  which  she  plans  to  introduce. 

There  are  several  other  quite  extensive  collections  here  that  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Rene  Caillet  was  a  great  loss  to  Dallas  for  she 
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had  one  of  the  largest  commercial  gardens  in  this  part  of  the 
country  and  featured  the  newer  introductions. 

A  discouraging  factor  these  past  few  years  has  been  the  increase 
of  root-rot,  far  exceeding  any  experienced  in  the  past.  No  satisfac¬ 
tory  analysis  of  the  cause  for  this  has  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  been 
advanced. 

An  intensive  study-program  on  the  various  types  of  iris  is  being 
pursued  this  season  in  the  Founders  Group  of  the  Dallas  Garden 
Club.  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Moore,  as  an  illustration  of  bulbous  iris,  has 
planted  her  extensive  hillside  and  sunken  gardens  with  thousands 
of  the  ‘‘Wedgewood’’  Dutch  iris,  planned  to  blossom  in  conjunction 
with  the  golden  daffodils. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Padgitt  and  Mrs.  Garrett  0.  Moore  have  for  several 
years  been  successfully  experimenting  with  the  Oriental  irises, 
planted  in  especially  constructed  pools  and  spillways. 

Jonette  Atkins  (Mrs.  Welp)  is  largely  interested  in  growing  Lou¬ 
isiana  and  Southern  native  iris.  Her  keen  disappointment  over  the 
devastating  results  of  an  unusually  wet  season  and  root-rot,  coupled 
with  her  active  governmental  War  Work,  curtailed  her  efforts  to¬ 
ward  establishing  our  long-desired  Iris  Test  Garden.  Furtherance 
of  this  dream  into  a  reality  is  one  of  the  plans  we  have  for  the 
immediate  future. 

At  present  all  are  eager  about  the  tentative  plans  that  are  being 
discussed  for  an  iris  show  to  be  held  in  April. 

In  my  own  garden  a  number  of  the  types  of  the  beardless  have 
flourished.  Clumps  of  the  Siberian,  borders  of  tectorum,  the  orchro- 
leuoa,  aurea  and  others  of  the  American  species  and  Spuria  groups 
have  all  given  gratifying  results. — Mrs.  G.  B.  Scruggs. 

Southern  California.  The  final  meeting  of  1946  was  held  in  Oc¬ 
tober  with  an  illustrated  report  from  Mrs.  Otto  Stuetzel  on  the 
Annual  meeting  of  the  A.I.S.  The  members  responded  almost  en 
masse  to  the  invitation  of  the  Hollywood  Garden  Club  to  hear  W.  J. 
McKee  with  the  Kodachromes  of  Eastern  irises  and  gardens. 

This  emphasized  our  object  of  collecting  (under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Etta  Gray)  a  similar  collection.  A  contest  has  been  suggested. 

HELP  WANTED  (and  does  the  editor  of  the  A.I.S.  second  the 
motion!).  Jot  down  on  a  postal  or  a  bit  of  note  paper  a  sentence 
or  so  and  send  it. 

What  is  your  favorite  garden  combination? 
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What  success  or  failure  did  you  have  1  i 

At  least  ask  a  question. 

What  would  you  like  discussed  ? 

Mr.  C,  G.  White  reports  that  he  has  had  seed  germinate  after  17 
years.  Do  not  lose  hope. — From  the  ^^Iris  Note/^  Dec.  1946. 

Canada: 

On  account  of  our  limited  and  very  scattered  membership,  the 
work  in  most  parts  of  Region  16  (Canada)  has  to  be  done  by  cor¬ 
respondence,  but  in  Ontario,  where  the  membership  is  stronger, 
there  have  been  during  the  past  two  years  frequent  requests  for  a 
get-together  where  we  might  talk  over  our  common  problems. 

For  some  time  I  hesitated,  knowing  that  a  poorly  attended  meet¬ 
ing  can  be  very  discouraging,  but  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bartlett  left 
almost  no  choice.  ‘  ‘  It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  to  really  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  other.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  work  with  people 
whom  we  know  personally  than  with  those  whom  we  know  only  by 
name.  ’  ’  Subsequent  events  have  proven  the  truth  of  her  statement. 

Notices  were  sent  to  irisarians  across  Canada  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  members  or  not,  to  let  them  know  just  what  we 
were  doing.  Many  who  were  too  far  away  to  attend  sent  their  good 
wishes  and  offered  their  support.  Nearly  all  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  who  could  come,  were  present.  Those  who  were  not  members 
when  they  came,  had  joined  before  they  left. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  December  7th,  in 
the  Royal  Connaught  Hotel,  Hamilton.  Representatives  were  pres¬ 
ent  from  Stratford,  London,  Ingersoll,  Georgetown,  Brampton, 
Richmond  Hill,  with  an  unusually  large  contingent  from  Toronto, 
and  all  brim-full  of  enthusiasm. 

'  Everyone  on  arrival  was  introduced,  but  this  seemed  almost  un¬ 
necessary,  for  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  most  friendly  and  in¬ 
formal. 

W.  J.  Moffat,  regional  vice-president,  thanked  everyone  for  be¬ 
ing  present,  and  stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  in  response 
to  repeated  requests  for  such  a  gathering.  After  briefly  reviewing 
the  work  of  the  past  three  years  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  by 
the  organization  of  its  members  Region  16  could  make  a  more 
effective  contribution  to  the  work  of  The  American  Iris  Society. 

A  proposed  organizational  set-up  was  then  placed  before  the 
meeting  and  after  discussion  was  adopted  and  named  the 
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CANADIAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 
(Region  16,  A.LS.) 


The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows :  W.  J.  Moffat,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  President;  Mrs,  Harry  Bickle,  Toronto,  1st  Vice-President; 
Wm.  Miles,  Ingersoll,  2nd  Vice-President;  L.  Laking,  Hamilton, 
Secretary.  Directors:  F.  C.  Biehl,  Stratford;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Broddy, 
Toronto;  L.  W.  Cousins,  London;  Dr.  E,  Horne  Craigie,  Toronto ; 
J.  C.  Taylor,  Guelph.  Regional  Directors :  K.  Christiansen,  Victoria, 
B.  C. ;  H.  B.  Mann,  Regina,  Sask. ;  H.  Teuscher,  Montreal,  Que. ; 
Wm.  MacDonald,  Sydney,  N.  S.  Committees:  R.  G.  Cole,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Publicity ;  Wm.  Miles,  Ingersoll,  Hybridization ;  R.  D.  Little, 
Richmond  Hill,  E.  Roper,  Stratford,  Exhibition;  Mrs.  H.  Bickle, 
Toronto,  Miss  M.  S.  Castle,  Meadowvale,  Membership ;  J.  C.  Taylor, 
Guelph,  Recorder  of  Introductions. 

Following  the  business  meeting,  Mr.  Wm.  Miles,  well-known  nat¬ 
uralist  and  hybridist,  gave  an  address  on  the  work  accomplished  by 
hybridization  during  the  last  sixty  years. 

Mr.  Miles,  who  is  a  native  of  Surrey,  England,  was  for  four  years 
with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  for  the  latter  portion  of 
this  period  was  secretary  of  the  floral  committee.  Himself  a  pupil 
of  the  great  W,  R.  Dykes,  his  interest  in  iris  culture  and  hybridiz¬ 
ing  dates  from  that  time.  Coming  to  Canada  in  1912  and  continu¬ 
ing  his  work,  his  contribution  to  horticulture  was  recognized  when 
the  Canadian  Horticultural  Society  in  1938  awarded  him  a  diploma 
and  medal  for  his  achievement  in  hybridization,  especially  with  the 
iris. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Miles  went  back  to  those  early  days  when 
there  were  only  a  few  varieties  known,  compared  with  the  thou¬ 
sands  today,  and  they  were  predominantly  blue  in  color.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  work  of  Sir  Michael  Foster  and,  mentioning  some  of 
his  early  creations — Catrina,  Shir  in  and  Nazir  in — showed  how  they 
formed  the  basis  of  the  work  in  hybridizing  that  is  being  done  to¬ 
day.  By  giving  examples  he  explained  how,  by  crossing,  not  only 
were  new  colors  obtained,  but  great  improvements  in  form,  size  and 
branching.  The  interest  and  the  value  of  his  address  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  his  habit  of  asking  questions  which  provoked  discus¬ 
sions.  What  characteristics  has  Amigo  to  make  it  so  popular?  The 
answers  were,  individuality,  distinction,  something  different,  charm, 
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personality.  In  our  judgment  of  an  iris  this  characteristic  should 
be  valued. 

After  an  expression  of  appreciation  to  the  speaker  the  meeting 
was  formally  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  call  of  the  executive. 

But  the  enthusiasm  found  committees  meeting  then  and  there  to 
plan  their  work.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  the  six  weeks  that 
have  elapsed  between  then  and  the  time  of  writing  (January  23), 
our  Canadian  membership  in  the  American  Iris  Society  has  more 
than  doubled,  and  we  are  confident  it  will  be  trebled. 

But  we  have  no  target  to  shoot  at.  We  do  not  know  the  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  other  Regions.  Why  not  publish  alphabetical  lists  of 
the  members  by  Regions,  so  that  we  can  know  where  we  stand?  It 
would  be  a  wonderful  help  to  each  Regional  vice-president  if  he 
could  know  at  a  glance  who  and  where  his  members  are.  It  might 
create  a  friendly  rivalry  between  Regions,  and  boost  membership 

VARIETAL  COMMENTS-- 1946 

Aladdin’s  Wish  (Murawska)  :  Unselfish  little  boy  was  Aladdin. 
Alza  Hola  (Snyder)  :  I  see  nothing  about  this  that  I  like. 

Arab  Chief  (Whiting)  :  Pine  color.  Fair  branching.  Worth  a  trial. 
Atrous  (Gage)  :  Velvety  Black  Purple.  On  a  well  grown  plant  this 
should  be  fine. 

Better  News  (Betcherer)  :  A  very  unusual  white  Iris.  Standards 
flushed  blue,  falls  flushed  pink.  Large  yellow  feather  on  the 
style  arm.  I  like  this  very  much. 

Billowy  Sea  (Norton)  :  A  good  blue,  not  outstanding. 

Blue  Rhythm  (Whiting)  :  A  very  fine  medium  blue. 

Bridal  Veil  (Mitchell)  :  An  old  timer  but  it  seems  to  be  still  satis¬ 
factory.  Should  have  wider  distribution. 

Burmese  Gold  (Whiting)  :  A  color  I  do  not  care  for. 

Bataan  (Kleinsorge)  :  Seemed  to  have  everything  but  brightness. 

A  good  flower  but  very  dull  as  to  color. 

Cahokia  (Faught)  :  My  iris  thrill  of  1946.  A  large  blue.  No  trace 
of  lavender  as  I  could  see.  The  only  thing  I  could  think  of  to 
improve  this  one  would  be  to  remove  about  6  inches  between 
the  ground  and  the  lower  branch.  A  crowd  stopper  in  my 
garden. 

Cappriccio  (DeForest)  :  A  good  combination  of  tan  and  yellow  on 
a  good  plant. 
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Cascade  Splendor  (Kleinsorge)  :  One  of  the  best  Irises  from  Dr. 
Kleinsorge ’s  garden.  If  it  is  any  better  on  a  two  year  old  plant 
it  will  be  marvelous. 

Copper  River  (DeForest)  :  On  a  one  year  plant  this  was  very  good. 
Something  new  in  color. 

Casa  Morena  (DeForest)  :  Fine  color  and  branching.  Very  lacking 
in  form.  The  color  is  deeper  than  Bryce  Canyon  on  an  estab¬ 
lished  plant. 

Desert  Song  (Fay)  :  The  first  fine  cream  colored  Iris  since  Sno- 
qualmie.  Bigger  and  better. 

Distance  (P.  Cook)  :  Fine  clear  light  blue  self.  Another  blue  blue. 
A  must  have. 

Easter  Bonnet  (Maxwell)  :  A  pink  and  yellow  blend  that  is  really 
tops. 

Gallantry  (Whiting)  :  I  do  not  care  for  this  one. 

Lake  Shannon  (DeForest)  :  For  me  this  blue  should  have  been  left 
in  the  seedling  bed. 

Illinois  (Hall)  :  This  cream  of  Dave  Hall’s  will  make  Desert  Song 
get  up  and  hustle. 

Lamplight  (Schreiner)  :  Every  time  I  see  this  one  I  like  it  better. 

Lord  Dongan  (K.  Smith)  :  A  very  good  purple  Iris. 

Mavoureen  (Benners)  :  A  very  nice  lilac  blue  self  from  the  garden 
of  Mrs.  Benners.  Not  large  but  fine. 

Mount  Timp  (Muhlestein)  :  For  those  who  like  the  plicatas  here  is  a 
rose  and  white  one  of  different  form. 

Jake  (Sass)  :  Due  to  an  error  my  first  comments  are  wrong.  Jake 
definitely  was  not  the  Iris  I  described.  Here  is  a  flaring  heavily 
substanced  flower  that  is  probably  the  best  white  in  the  $1.00 
class.  One  of  the  most  popular  in  my  garden. 

Pale  Dawn  (Fay)  :  A  very  fine  blue  white  Iris. 

Pierre  Menard  (Faught)  :  A  sister  seedling  of  Cahokie  but  a  me¬ 
dium  dark  hyacinth  blue.  Substance  excellent. 

Bose  Top  (Sass)  :  Another  good  rose  and  white  plicata. 

Salamonie  (P.  Cook)  :  A  very  fine  pink  blend.  A  decided  improve¬ 
ment  of  Pink  Reflection. 

Sky  Ranger  (Hall)  :  A  large  ruffled,  medium  blue  self.  Its  56  inches 
of  height  make  it  too  tall  to  suit  me.  It  was  not  this  tall  as  a 
first  year  bloom. 

Sylvia  Murray  (Norton)  :  Another  fine  blue. 
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Three  Cheers  (F.  Cook)’’’:  Color  better  than  Amigo.  Branching  poor. 
Tiffanja  (DeForest)  :  An  erratic  doer.  Pine  some  places.  Poor 
others.  Have  seen  it  as  a  decided  plicata  and  I  have  seen  it 
with  no  marking. 

Tishomingo  (Caldwell)  :  The  color  did  not  seem  as  good  this  year 
as  last. 

Vice  Regal  (Tralford)  :  A  very  good  purple. 

Vision  of  Mirza  (DeForest)  :  A  nightmare. 

Hall  46-11 :  Showy  raspberry  pink.  Lots  of  garden  value. 

Hall  46-19 :  A  very  good  blue  bitone  similar  in  color  to  Amigo. 

Hall  Pinks :  Really  an  outstanding  array  of  flowers.  There  were 

too  many  for  any  one  to  judge  until  we  see  which  ones  Dave 

saves  after  next  year.  ^  th-  • 

Ralph  M.  Schroedee,  Ilhnots, 

Improvement  of  the  new  type  of  pinks  is  in  progress^  and  de- 
devolpments  to  date  indicate  that  clear  colors  and  size  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  before  long^  if  not  already  around  the  corner.  Light  colors 
generally  appear  in  the  seedlings,  and  the  deeper  pinks  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  harder  to  obtain. 

Anyone  eager  for  encouragements  as  he  proceeds  with  the  breed¬ 
ing  had  better  make  matings  within  the  group  as  he  is  likely  to  get 
a  series  of  the  desired  type  while  if  he  breeds  the  new  pinks  to 
blends  or  to  any  other  types  of  conventional  iris  he  will  probably 
obtain  none  or  extremely  few.  However,  this  should  not  be  taken 
as  implying  that  progress  may  not  come  from  outside  crosses  as  one 
seedling  in  several  hundred  might  be  a  winner. 

Last  year  75  per  cent  of  the  seedlings  which  I  obtained  from  a 
cross  of  Melitza  and  Flora  Zenor  were  of  the  new  type  while  in  ex- 
proratory  crosses  of  these  two  with  pink  blends  and  other  sorts  I  got 
less  than  1  per  cent  and  saved  only  one  seedling  from  350  that 
bloomed, 

I  made  a  study  last  season  of  new  pinks,  resulting  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes  and  comments : 

BIRD  OF  DAWNING  (J.  Sass,  1942)  :  Color  shell  pink  or  almost 
white  with  a  touch  of  orchid  in  the  standards;  color  clear  in 
the  falls  and  lighter  than  in  standards^  field  almost  white.  Sub¬ 
stance  is  excellent,  and  the  brightness  imparted  by  the  sheen  is 
distinctive.  Inner  one-third  of  the  beard  is  light  tangerine  or 
deep  orange  while  in  the  outer  two-thirds  the  color  diminishes. 
Branching  good ;  fairly  thrifty  grower.  Plants  seen  produced 
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no  pollen,  but  1  understand  tliat  the  variety  is  not  always 
sterile. 

FLORA  ZENOR  (J.  Sass,  1942)  :  Color  about  the  same  depth  as 
in  Spindrift  and  Pink  Lace ;  standards  a  good  clear  pink ;  color 
in  falls  not  clear;  orchid  blend  in  the  field;  violet  venation 
heavy  on  haft  and  extending  a  little  beyond  the  tip  of  the 
beard ;  beard  becoming  thin  at  tip ;  flowers  of  good  form  but 
smaller  than  in  Melitza;  branching  good.  Neither  in  1945  nor  . 
in  1946  was  I  able  to  get  a  seed  pod  on  it  by  using  Melitza  and 
Pink  Lace  pollen,  but  ‘Hakes”  were  obtained  both  years  by 
using  its  pollen  on  Melitza  and  several  other  varieties. 

LEILANI  (Wash.,  1943)  :  Orange  pink;  color  in  standards  clear 
with  the  lower  edges  orange  pink ;  striation  three-fourths  of  the 
way  down  the  falls;  style  orange  pink;  beard  light  tangerine, 
becoming  thin  at  tip ;  flower  form  good ;  branching  good ;  much 
increase;  leaves  narrow  and  much  like  those  of  Melitza. 

MELITZA  (Nesmith,  1940):  Shell  pink  or  almost  white;  purple 
markings  on  dusky  haft  ground;  color  of  beard  diminishing 
toward  tip ;  size  of  flower  medium  with  us.  Its  thrifty  growth 
and  liberal  increase  is  transmitted  to  virtually  all  its  seedlings. 

It  is  a  good  seed  parent,  and  takes  are  obtained  quite  easily 
when  its  pollen  is  used  on  other  varieties.  The  seeds  are  plump 
and  give  good  germination. 

PINK  LACE  (Sass,  H.  P.,  1945)  :  Standards  with  good  uniform 
pink;  falls  wide,  in  color  much  like  those  of  Flora  Zenor; 
venation  heavy  on  haft;  striation  extending  half  way  down 
falls ;  color  of  beard  diminishing  at  tip ;  form  of  flower  good. 

SPINDRIFT  (Loomis,  1944)  :  Color  much  like  that  of  Pink  Lace; 
striation  extending  two-thirds  down  falls ;  beard  becoming  thin 
at  tip ;  flowers  of  good  size  but  of  peculiar  form,  the  falls  being 
stubby;  branching  good. 

TITIAN  LADY  (Douglas,  1941)  :  White  with  tangerine  beard. 

Notes  were  also  taken  on  pink  blends,  and  the  observation  can  be 

made  that  in  many  varieties  of  this  group  much  is  lacking  as  re¬ 
gards  substance  and  brightness. 

CHINA  MAID  (Milliken,  1936):  Much  overrated;  presents  a 
washed-out  appearance ;  falls  long  and  rather  narrow ;  stand¬ 
ards  uniformly  colored;  falls  lighter  and  with  light  field;  much 
venation  on  haft;  beard  thin. 
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COPPER  PINK  (Kellogt»‘,  1941)  :  Lacks  character;  color  diminish¬ 
ing  too  quickly;  form  not  good. 

CORAL  MIST  ( Grant,  1941)  :  Poor  substance;  lacking  brightness; 
stalk  weak. 

DAYDAWN  (Whiting,  1944)  :  Much  like  Easter  Bonnet,  but  color 
a  little  deeper,  flowers  not  as  large,  no  edging  on  standards  and 
beard  more  prominent;  standards  ruffled;  falls  partly  flaring; 
stalk  inclined  to  be  crooked. 

EASTER  BONNET  (Maxwell-Norton,  1944)  :  Has  brightness  and 
charm;  falls  drooping;  rhodonite  pink  with  lighter  edges; 
standards  same  color,  ruffled ;  haft  luminous  yellow  with  promi¬ 
nent  venation ;  light  striation  on  falls ;  branching  good ;  stalks 
somewhat  crooked. 

L.  MERTON  GAGE  (Laphain,  1942)  :  Two-tone  pink  with  dull 
effect ;  heavy  purplish  venation  on  haft.  -  ■  ’ 

HOOSIER  SUNRISE  (Laphain,  1943)  :  Pink  blend  bicolor;  stand¬ 
ards  domed;  light  venation  on  haft;  falls  wide  and  somewhat 
flaring.  T  ■)  " 

LULLABY  (Hall.  1943)  :  Two-tone  with  standards,  a  good  pink 
and  falls  orchid  pink ;  flowers  large,  show  liveliness  of  color. 

MELANIE  (Hill,  1940):  Two-tone  orchid  pink;  lacking  in  color 
appeal. 

MICHAEL  (Norton,  1946)  :  Vinaceous  pink  self  with  but  little 
venation  on  haft;  glistening  texture;  flowers  large,  sdmewhat 
bunched ;  stalk  heavy  but  short.  .  ! '  = 

MISS  CALIFORNIA  (Salb.,  1936)  :  Two-tone  pink  or  nearly . self ; 
more  attractive  than  China  Maid ;  falls  broad  with  soft  violet 
striation  on  nearly  white  ground ;  beard  thin.  ;  i 

MOROCCO  ROSE  (Loomis,  1937)  :  Color  more  lively  than  ifi;  Miss 
California;  standards  slightly  lighter  than  the  falls,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  two-tone  instead  of  a  self  as  described  in  some  catalogs ; 
falls  uniformly  colored ;  considerable  brown  venation  on  haft ; 
beard  orange,  fairly  heavy  and  carrying  out  well  to  its  tip; 
flowers  generally  bunched  a  little. 

PEACH  GLOW  (Kleinsorge^  1943)  :  Peach  pink  two-tone;  golden 
color  on  haft  distinctive;  beard  orange,  heavy;  color  deeper 
just  below  tip  of  beard ;  branching  good. 

PINK  REFLECTION  (Cook,  1942)  :  Pink,  slightly  smoky,  thus 
giving  dull  effect ;  much  light  venation  on  haft ;  standards 
short;  falls  widely  flaring;  good  branching. 
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REMEMBRANCE  (Hall,  1942)  :  Outstanding-  among  pink  blends 
for  good  substance  and  near  approach  to  true  pink ;  a  self  with 
clear  color ;  haft  sulphur  yellow  with  light  venation ;  beard  and 
styles  yellow;  falls  flaring;  stalk  strong;  branching  good  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  little  bunching  at  top.  As  seen  in  the  last  two  sea¬ 
sons,  it  has  impressed  me  as  lacking  warmth  of  coloring. 
ROSE  PEARL  (Salb.,  1944)  :  Bright  two-tone  pink,  much  like 
Morocco  Rose  but  falls  wider. 

SHOW  GIRL  (E.  Nelson,  1945)  :  Blush  rose,  a  true  self.  Difficult 
to  get  seed  pods  on  it,  but  takes  readily  obtained  when  using 
its  pollen.  A  cross  with  Hall  40-85  gave  a  series  in  1946  of 
pink  and  red  blends  showing  vigorous  growth,  strong  stalks, 
plenty  of  size  to  the  flowers  and  stalks  mostly  of  moderate 
height  with  some  tall. 

TEA  ROSE  (Whiting,  1944)  :  Pink  blend,  almost  a  self;  substance 
poor;  beard  golden. 

Blias  Nelson,  Washington. 

PUBLICITY.  IDEAS!  RESULTS? 

■  Personally  I  think  the  article  regarding  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  membership  in  1947  should  have  been  in  the  last  bul¬ 
letin  of  1946,  then  a  follow  up  in  Bulletin  No.  104.  Then  in  the 
meantime  you  may  have  had  suggestions  from  members  as  to  how 
we  can  increase  the  membership.  Just  how  many  new  members  is 
necessary?  Should  we  have  500,  1,000  or  2,000  new  members? 
Membership  drives  and  money  drives  are  not  new  to  the  people,  and 
when  we  have  something  definite  to  shoot  at,  every  one  works  to¬ 
ward  that  goal.  If  we  need  to  double  the  membership  I  offer  three 
ways  in  which  this  can  be  done  and  be  done  very  easily. 

First— One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  increase  the  membership  is  for 
every  'single  member  to  give  a.  present  of  one  membership  to  some 
friend,  who  is  or  may  be  interested  in  Iris.  Every  year  thousands 
give,  someone  a  subscription  for  some  magazine.  Why  not  a  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  AIS? 

Every  ^single  member  should  do  this.  It’s  so  easy  to  do.  If  they 
don’t  have  the  $3.00,  they  can  save  ten  cents  per  weekTor  30  weeks, 
and  anyone  can  save  ten  cents  per  week  for  30  weeks. 

Second — Let  each  member  take  the  responsibility  of  selling  one 
new  membership  during  1947.  Many  members  will  sell  more,  and  I 
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would  dislike  very  much  to  think  that  we  have  a  single  member  in 
the  society  that  would  say  “I  am  not  capable  of  selling  at  least  one 
membership  during  1947.” 

If  every  member  will  give  one  membership  to  a  friend^  and  every 
member  sell  one  membership,  we  will  have  a  total  of  3,928  new 
members  in  1947.  Just  how^  many  new  members  do  we  want?  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  we  can  get  if  we  go  after  them. 

Third— The  suggestions  here  may  not  meet  with  everyone’s  ap¬ 
proval,  however,  I  think  every  seller  of  Iris  that  puts  out  a  cata¬ 
logue  or  list  should  give  considerable  space  to  the  sale  of  AIS 
membership.  I  would  suggest  a  space  be  used  equal  to  the  space 
given  one  of  the  feature  Iris.  They  should  not  only  suggest  mem¬ 
bership  in  this  space  but  should  point  out  the  reasons  why.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  the  largest  orders  always  come  from  Members,  and  their 
best  all  around  customers  are  members,  and  all  their  sales  of  the 
newer  introductions  are  to  members.  It  would  be  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  to  promote  the  sale  of  membership  in  the  AIS. 

It  is  pitiful  what  little  space  is  devoted  to  AIS  membership  in 
some  of  these  catalogues,  and  some  never  even  mention  it,  and  if 
the}^  do  it  is  in  some  spot  that  is  more  apt  to  be  overlooked  than 
read.  If  sellers  wanted  to  do  something  for  the  AIS  they  could  even 
go  as  far  as  giving  premium  Iris  for  new  members.  The  majority 
of  them  could  actually  give  a  membership  with  each  $30.00  order. 
They  could  give  FREE  one  $2.50  Iris  with  every  order  for  $15.00 
in  Iris  and  one  membership.  These  amounts  are  only  used  as  exam¬ 
ples.  Some  sellers  of  Iris  probably  will  not  like  to  hear  this,  but 
frankly  someone  should  go  after  them.  They  benefit  more  than 
anyone  else  in  a  financial  way  and  I  have  an  idea  their  business 
would  suffer  terribly  if  it  were  not  for  AIS  members.  These  are 
only  my  ideas,  but  in  a  country  with  millions  of  people  that  love 
flowers  and  beautiful  gardens  it  seems  ridiculous  to  have  only  a 
membership  of  1,964. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  year  will  be  gone  when  the  next  Bulletin 
comes  out,  but  if  each  member  is  made  to  realize  their  responsibility 
in  this  campaign  they  can  make  up  for  the  three  months  lost. 

With  the  cooperation  of  all  members  100%  who  knows  but  what 
all  those  “Housewives  operating  on  a  budget  and  those  Husbands 
who  pay  the  bills”  might  in  time  have  their  dues  reduced  or  be 
able  to  receive  one  or  two  extra  bulletins  eauh  year.  Honest  I  don’t 
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think  it  would  speak  so  well  for  the  society  if  we  had  to  raise  the 
dues.  Wouldn’t  it  be  much  better  publicity  to  increase  the  mem¬ 
bership  to  the  extent  that  dues  could  be  reduced  or  an  extra  bulle¬ 
tin  thrown  in?  I  am  sending  to  Howard  Watkins  $3.00  to  cover 
membership  dues  for  a  friend  of  mine,  I  definitely  know  that  we 
have  one  new  member. 

Yours  for  at  least  1,964  new  members  in  1947. — Ray  K.  Rickman, 
Joplin,  Missouri. 

May  I  suggest  that  there  are  many  persons  who  do  not  even  know 
that  the  American  Iris  Society  exists.  As  a  suggestion  may  I  say 
that  perhaps  each  member  should  send  a  copj^  of  one  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tins  to  a  friend  who  is  interested  in  iris  and  perhaps  it  would 
acquaint  them  with  the  society  and  possibh^  promote  their  mem¬ 
bership. 

At  present,  these  Bulletin  can  be  purchased  by  the  members 
for  the  sum  of  50c  each.  If  each  member  would  subscribe  to  at  least 
two  bulletins  and  present  two  names  for  them  to  be  sent  to,  perhaps 
this  would  in  the  long  run  build  a  membership.  However,  I  would 
not  suggest  that  you  send  the  Bulletin  104  wherein  you  are  giving 
the  need  of  membership  but  would  wait  until  an  issue  comes  out 
that  would  be  proper  for  a  beginner.  With  this  information  in  a 
Bulletin,  it  would  impress  a  new  member  and  thus  encourage  his 
desire  to  become  a  member. 

This  is  only  a  suggestion  and  may  not  serve  our  purpose,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Bulletin  larger  and  by  all  means  let’s  do  not 
reduce  its  contents.  I  would  rather  see  the  dues  raised  than  the  in¬ 
formation  limited. — Emsley  Sims,  Neosho,  Mo. 

Wh}^  does  not  the  A.I.S.  have  available  pretty  post  cards  with 
irises  on  them,  perhaps  one  yellow,  one  blue,  white,  etc.,  if  the  cost 
is  not  excessive,  or  even  an  arrangement  for  a  Christmas  card?  I 
am  sure  many  would  use  them  and  at  least  the  name  of  the  Society 
be  advertised. — Mrs.  Julia, n  C.  Keith,  Warrenton,  Va. 

■  We  quote  from  a  letter  received  from  Mrs.  Raymond  Huff,  Se¬ 
attle,  Washington,  have  enjoyed  my  year  in  the  Society  very 
much  and  1  know  that  I  will  continue  to  profit  greatly  from  my 
membership.^ ^  We  are  glad  you  have,  Mrs.  Huff,  and  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  will  try  to  make  it  worthwhile  for  a  new  member  to  become 
an  old  member.  do  not  believe  we  can  know  too  much  about 
our  favorite  flowers,  and  I  read,  each  But.letin  with  renewed  in- 
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terest/^  The  experience  and  knowledge  of  people  who  have  made 
iris  the  hobby  of  a  lifetime  are  yours  for  the  asking,  Mrs.  Huff, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Bulletin  and  from  personal  contact 
with  the  members  of  the  A.I.S. 

am  wondering,  however,  if  those  of  you  in  the  East  realize 
that  you  have  some  ve7‘y  good  iris  growers  out  here,  and  that  we 
have  almost  perfect  conditions  in  climate  and  soil  for  the  proper 
growing  of  iris.  We  would  like  to  see  some  more  in  the  Bulletin 
about  this  part  of  the  country  and  the  iris  growers  out  here.’^  Mrs. 
Huff,  this  Editor  is  awfully  glad  you  brought  this  question  up. 
Certainly,  we  know  that  you  have  wonderful  soil  and  weather  out 
there,  and  fine  gardens  and  marvelous  people.  But  so  does  Texas 
and  New  England  and  Utah  and  New  Zealand.  The  point  is,  Mrs. 
Huff,  we  cannot  print  what  we  do  not  have. 

Now  take  me  for  instance,  Mrs.  Huff.  I  am  the  new  editor.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  have  every  issue  of  the  Bulletin  a  good 
one.  I  would  like  to  have  every  section  in  the  country  to  have 
some  part  in  what  is  written.  Sure,  I  want  to  make  a  good  impres¬ 
sion.  I  would  like  to  have  something  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
for  this  very  April  issue.  But  the  telephone  is  ringing.  A  truck  is 
waiting  outside,  there  are  tires  to  be  sent  to  the  depot  and  there 
are  three  carloads  of  grain  on  track.  So  what  do  I  do?  I  write 
Mrs.  Lothrop  in  California  for  an  article  on  the  California  species. 
I  know  before  I  write  that  Mrs.  Lothrop  will  do  it  and  do  it  well. 
Every  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  has  called  upon  this  good  lady  in 
time,  and  she  has  never  failed  to  come  through.  That  is  why  you 
see  the  same  authors’  names  again  and  again  in  the  Bulletin.  Not 
that  there  are  not  others  in  our  Society  who  are  eminently  qualified 
to  write  authoritatively  upon  many  subjects.  There  are  most  cer¬ 
tainly.  But,  for  some  reason  or  other  the  articles  are  not  forth¬ 
coming.  How  much  better  it  would  be  if  members  would  write  in 
to  the  Bulletin  their  own  experiences,  varietal  comments,  color 
combinations,  species  notes,  notes  on  tours  and  gardens — anything 
that  is  new  and  unusual  to  you,  as  an  iris  gardener,  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  other  iris  gardeners. 

have  here  in  Seattle  a  very  enthusiastic  ^Seattle  Iris  Society’ 
with  a  meml)ership  of  seventy  to  begin  with  .  .  .  etc.”  Mrs.  Huff,  1 
am  ending  this  Bulletin  No.  105  with  the  same  theme  I  used  to 
close  the  last  issue — new  members.  In  that  editorial  your  Editor 
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pointed  out  some  impending  events  that  make  an  increase  in  our 
membership  imperative.  How  many  of  the  seventy  in  your  group 
are  members  of  the  AIS?  Not  all  of  them  I  am  sure.  And  also  I 
am  sure  there  are  several  who  would  join  us  with  the  right  kind  of 
sales  talk.  Why  don ’t  you  try  this :  hold  a  spring  meeting  of  the 
group.  Get  Mrs.  Gorey  to  send  you  the  AIS  slide  collection  and 
show  it  as  the  feature  attraction  of  the  meeting.  She  has  some  very 
good  slides.  I  know  for  I  have  seen  most  of  them.  Some  won’t  be 
so  hot,  but  many  of  them  were  taken  by  Eleanor  Hill  and  she  takes 
marvelous  colored  pictures.  After  the  show  is  over,  pass  around  a 
fountain  pen  and  some  membership  cards ! — Ed. 


CAYEUX  INTRODUCTIONS  AND  PARENTAGES. 
RENE  CAYEUX,  OCT.  11,  1946. 


ACROPOLE.  TB-M-W3L  (1939); 

(Fakir  X  San  Francisco). 
AIGUE  MARINE.  TB-M-S3M 
(1939);  R.,  1938;  (Mado  X 
President  Pilkington  ) . 
ALADIN.  TB-EM-R9D  (1937) ; 
(Charles  Henry  X  Depute 
Nomblot). 

ALICE  HARDING.  TB-M-Y4L 
(1933) ;  (IcEBURG  X  Evolu¬ 
tion). 

AMENOPHIS.  TB-M-S3M  (1939) ; 
R.,  1937;  (Carillon  X  Vert 
Galant). 

ANNE-MARIE  BERTHIER.  TB- 
M-WW  (1939);  (Parentage  lost). 
ANNE-MARIE  CAYEUX.  TB-E- 
S4L  (1928);  (Sindjkha  X  Ger¬ 
maine  Perthuis). 

ANTIGONE.  TB-M-Y4D  (1939); 
R.,  Cay.  R. ;  (Drap  d’Or  X  His- 
phan). 

ARIANE.  TB-M-W8M  (1925) ; 

(Chaldee  X  Fakir). 

ATHAIA.  TB-M-B2M  (1936) ; 
(Pierrot  X  Maria  Chappede- 
laine). 

AUBANEL.  TB-M-S7M  (1936) ; 

(ErromangcoX Alice  Harding). 


BEOTIE.  TB-S3L  (1932);  (Och- 
racea  Caerulea  X  Dryade). 
BURLESQUE.  TB-M-Y9D.  (1938) ; 
R.,  Cay.  R. ;  (Iago  X  Vision) 
X  (Claude  Aureau). 
CALIGULA.  TB-S9M  (1937); 

(Corsaire  X  Primat). 
CAMEROUN.  TB-M-B9D  (1938); 

R.,  Cay.  R. ;  (Parentage  lost). 
CLAUDE  AUREAU.  TB-M-Y9D 
(1928);  (Sensation  X  Bruno). 
CONSTELLATION.  TB-E-Y9D 
(1936)  ;  (Armor  X  Carillon). 
COPPELIA.  TB-M-S9M  (1939) ; 

(Marivaux  X  Evolution). 
CORINTHE.  (TB-M-B9D  (1934); 

(Chimene  X  Dominion). 
CORIOLAN.  TB-M-S4L  (1930) ; 

(Ambassadeur  X  Bruno). 
COURS  -  LA  -  REINE.  TB  -  VLa  - 
Y9L  (1938) ;  (Arlinde  X  Fa¬ 
kir). 

DEPUTE  NOMBLOT.  TB-M-S9M 
(1929) ;  (Francheville  X  Bru¬ 
no). 

DIRECTEUR  PINELLE.  TB-M- 
S9D  (1932) ;  (Penelope  X  Bru¬ 
no). 
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DRAP  lyOR.  TB-M-Y4L  (1936); 

(Beotie  X  Genevieve  Serouge). 
ECLADOR.  TB-M-Y4D  (1932); 

(Fantasia  X  Pluie  d’Or). 
EMOTION.  TB-M-S8M  rev. 

(1939) ;  (Alice  Harding  X  — )• 
FASCINATION.  TB-M-RIL 
(1927);  (Solferino  X  — )• 
FAVORI.  TB-M-B7D  (1934); 

(Marc  Aureau  X  Cardinal). 
Florentine.  T  B  -  W  8  M  ( 1937) ; 

(Chaldee  X  Sigurd). 
FRIVOLITE.  TB-M-S9L  (1929); 
(Trophee  X  Prinzess  Viktoria 
Luise). 

GENEVIEVE  SEROUGE.  TB-M- 
S3L  (1932) ;  (Iceberg  X  Evolu¬ 
tion). 

Harmonie.  TB-Y3L  (1938);  (Sere- 
NiTE  X  President  Pilkington). 
Helios.  TB-M-S4M  (1928); 
(Claude  Monnet  X  Clemen¬ 
tine  Croutel). 

Hermione.  TB-S4M  (1934);  (Ne¬ 
mo  X  Eon  Juan). 

HERNANI.  TB-M-S7M  (1929) ; 
(Parentage  lost). 

LOUVOIS.  TB-M-S6Drev.  (1936) ; 
((Fetiche  X  Eoi  Soleil)  X 
(Iceberg  X  Evolution)). 

L  U  T  E  T  I  A .  TB-M-W6L  rev. 
(1938);  (PuRissiMA  X  Evolu¬ 
tion). 

MADAME  LOUIS  AUREAU.  TB- 
E-W8M  (1934);  (Fakir  X 
Ferdinand  Denis). 

MADAME  MAURICE  LASSAIL- 
LY.  TB-M-B3M  (1935);  (Ar¬ 
mor  X  Carillon). 

MADAME  SEROUGE.  TB-M- 
S9D  (1929);  (Francheville  X 
Graziella). 

MADAME  ULMANN.  TB-M-BIM 
(1936) ;  (Madame  Maurice  Las- 
AiLLY  X  Genevieve  Serouge). 


MALIBRAN.  TB-S3L  (1938) ; 

(Iceberg  X  Phebus). 
MARIE-ROSE  MARTIN.  TB-M- 
S9M  (1939);  (Serenite  X 
President  Pilkington). 
MARIETTA.  TB-M-S4L  (1938) ; 
(Anne-Marie  Cayeux  X  Gene¬ 
vieve  Serouge). 

MARINELLA.  TB-M-Y9D  (1937)  ; 
(Armor  X  — )• 

MARQUITA.  TB-M-Y9L  (1931); 

(Symphonie  X  Helios). 
MASSENET.  TB-M-Y9M  (1936)  ; 
(Prom  seedling). 

MELEDA.  TB-M-BIL  (1939)  ; 

(Victor  Hugo  X  Fulgore). 
MORGANE.  TB-M-W9M  (1935); 
(Jean  Cayeux  X  President 
Pilkington  ) . 

NENE.  TB-M-B9M  (1928); 
(Clementine  Croutel  X 

NO). 

NICOLE  LASSAILLY.  TB-M- 
BID  (1938) ;  (Polichinelle  X 
Don  Juan). 

OURIKA.  TB-M-Y3L  (1937) ; 

(Horace  X  Boi  Soleil). 
PAILLASSE.  TB-MLa-Y9D 
(1936);  (Marquita  X  Redalga). 
PALERME.  TB-M-Y3L  (1937) ; 

(Fakir  X  Chaldee). 

PERSAN.  TB-M-RID  (1938);  R., 
Cay.  R. ;  (Genevieve  Serouge  X 
Ferdinand  Denis). 

P  E  R  S  E  P  0  L  I  S.  TB-M-R3M 
(1939);  (Farandole  X  Cardi¬ 
nal). 

PHARAON.  TB-M-Y4L  (1938); 
(Parentage  lost). 

PHEBUS.  TB-MLa-Y4L  (1930); 
(‘^‘yellow”). 

PLATON.  TB-M-B7M  (1939); 
(unknown). 

PLUIE  D  ’  0  R.  TB-MLa-Y4M 
(1928);  (Shektnah  X  Chas¬ 
seur). 
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PLURABELLE.  TB-M-Y9M; 
(1933);  ((Eldorado  X  Elori- 

( >I.E  )  X  (  VOLUTION  ) ) . 

PRESIDENT  LEBRUN.  TB-M- 
S6D  (1933)  ;  (Farandolle  X 
Troubadour). 

PRESIDENT  PILKINGTON.  TB- 
M-SIL  (1935) ;  (Iceberg  X  Evo¬ 
lution). 

PROFESSEUR  MITCHELL.  TB- 
M-B7D  (1930);  (David  X  Terp¬ 
sichore). 

PYDNA.  TB-R9D  (1938;  (Vul- 
cain  X  Depute  Nomblot). 
RABAHERE.  TB-Y9D  (1937) ; 
(Parentage  lost). 

R  A  M  U  N  T  C  H  0.  TB-M-S9M 
(1939);  (LTnknown). 

Rapiere.  TB-M-Y9D  (1937);  (Yo- 

LUPTE  X  PtOLEMEE). 

RONDEAU.  TB-M-S9M  (1939); 

(Horace  X  Alice  Harding). 
SEDUCTION.  TB-M-W5M  (1933) ; 
(Arlinde  X  hybrid  of  Ensorce- 
leur). 


S  E  N  S  A  T  LON.  TB-MLa-BlM 
(1925);  (Parentage*  lost). 
SERENITE.  TB-MLa-S3L  (1931); 
(Claude  Aureau  X  P^'imt  Yit- 
ry). 

SORENTE.  TB-M-YOM  (1937)  ; 
(Parentage  lost). 

TANAGRA.  TB-M-B9D  (1939); 
((Dr.  Chobaut  X  Fortunio)  X 
(Memnon  X  Magali)). 
YEDETTE.  TB-M-Y6M  (1936) ; 
(Serenite  X  President  Pilk- 
ington). 

YENETIENNE.  TB-B7L  (1937); 
(Mrs.  Yalerie  YY:wt  X  Redai.- 
ga). 

YERT  GAL  ANT.  TB-M-S9D 
(1929);  (SiNDjKHA  X  Bruno). 
YISION.  TB-M-S6D  (1932); 

(CoRiOLAN  X  Claude  Aureau). 
YOLTIGEUR.  TB-YI-R6D  (1934) ; 
((Alcyon  X  Blanchefleur)  X 
B.  Y^.  Morrison). 

YOLUPTE.  TB-M-S9D  (1934)  ; 
(Parentage  lost). 


ARRANGEMENT  CONTEST.  Send  Entries  to  Mrs.  George  Steed- 
man,  1220  Oregon  Aa^o.,  Roanoke,  Va.  See  No.  103  for  rules. 

ERRATA:  No.  104,  p.  61  St.  Osyth  (Meyer,  R.  H.)  and  pp.  62  and 
67  Pearly  Gates  and  Jack  O ’Lantern  to  (Graaf  Est.')  not 
Graaf. 

SHOWS.  A  CERTIFICATE  OP  COMMENDATION  is  available 
for  award  at  exhibits  only  and  under  the  usual  rules — a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  judges. 

A.I.S.  Membership  may  be  substituted  for  the  Check  List  in  any 
Prize  List.  YOUR  Garden  Club,  YOI^R  TOYYN,  and  you  would 
enjoy  an  IRIS  SHOW. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
DIRECTORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY, 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  JANUARY  27TH,  1947 

Briefed 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  former  President  J.  E.  Wills, 
serving  as  temporary  Chairman.  The  following  Directors  were 
present:  Messrs.  Cassebeer,  Cook,  Douglas,  Pishburn,  Craves,  Hall, 
Lapham,  McKee,  Wills  and  Watkins. 

Minutes  of  Meeting  June  1946  were  approved.  Report  of  Trea¬ 
surer  was  approved.  The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Election  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  President  reported  the  unanimous  selection 
>of  the  following  officers : 

President,  Franklin  Cook 
Vice  President,  Robert  J.  Graves 
Secretary,  Howard  R.  Watkins 
Treasurer,  E.  Greig  Laphani 

Mr.  Wills  thereupon  turned  the  chair  over  to  the  new  President, 
Dr.  Franklin  Cook.  As  the  first  new  business,  the  Board  accepted 
the  invitation  from  the  Chicago  group  to  hold  the  Annual  Meeting 
there  in  1947 ;  from  the  Nashville  group  for  the  Annual  Meeting 
in  1948;  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the  Meeting  in  1949.  It 
was  moved  that  Mrs.  Whiting  be  contacted  with  regard  to  having 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  the  Sioux  City-Omaha  area  in  1950. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  a  new  Region,  No.  18,  be  created 
by  removing  the  State  of  Illinois  from  Region  9,  wffiich  after  sub¬ 
division  would  include  the  remaining  states  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Kansas.  Henceforth  Region  9  will  be  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

The  President’s  appointments  for  Regional  Vice-Presidents  were 
approved  by  the  Board.  (See  inside  back  cover.) 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Allen  was  appointed  Recorder  of  Introductions. 

The  Medal  for  Distinguished  Service  was  awarded  to  the  retiring 
President,  Mr.  J.  E.  Wills. 

The  Medal  for  Hybridizing  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Kenneth  D. 
Smith. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Geddes  Douglas  as  Editor  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  for  1947  Avas  confirmed. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  President  be  authorized  to 
arrange  for  the  payment  of  the  traveling  expense  of  the  Chairman 
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of  the  Scientific  Committee  or  other  Technical  advisers,  during,  the 
current  year,  when  in  his  opinion  the  presence  of  such  an  adviser 
is  required  and  the  adviser  would  not  otherwise  be  present. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  at  present  we  have  in  stock  935 
copies  of  the  1939  Check  List  and  150  copies  of  the  1942  Supple¬ 
ment.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  a  comprehensive  Supplement 
be  published  in  1949. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Committee  to  proceed  with 
the  publication  of  a  manual  of  iris  culture  authorized  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  meeting  of  the  Board,  June  1946:  Geddes  Douglas,  Chairman, 
Jesse,  Wills,  Robert  Sturtevant,  Franklin  Cook,  ex  officio.  This 
committee  was  authorized  to  publish  the  manual  according  to  plans 
submitted  to  the  Board  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  $5,000.00. 

The  sum  of  $100.00  was  voted  to  the  Scientific  Committee. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  term  ‘‘Registration’’  shall  be 
defined  as  the  act  of  acceptance  by  the  Registrar  of  a  name  not 
previously  registered,  or  one  that  has  been  registered  but  declared 
“obsolete”  or  “void.”  The  date  of  such  registration  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  when  the  name  is  accepted  by  the  Registrar  and  NOT  when  it  is 
printed  in  the  Bulletin. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  Robert  Sturtevant  be  asked  to 
head  a  committee  to  arrange  the  publication  of  a  list  of  gardens 
open  to  the  public  simultaneous  with  the  publication  of  the  Mem¬ 
bership  List  in  1949. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  numerical  rating  of  iris  be 
suspended  for  one  year. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  award  ballots  ONLY  be  sent  to  the 
accredited  judges  this  year  (1947).  After  awards  are  given  out  in 
July,  current  award  iris  will  be  added  to  the  Symposium  ballot  to* 
go  to  all  judges  the  last  of  July.  The  deadline  for  return  of  the 
Symposium  ballot  to  the  Tabulator  is  to  be  August  31st,  giving  the 
Tabulator  ample  time  to  score  the  varieties  for  publication  in  the 
January  Bulletin. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  an  affirmative  vote  of  25  judges  be 
required  for  the  Dykes  Medal  and  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Awards 
Committee  substitute  this  figure  in  the  Policy  of  Awards  and  Rat¬ 
ings  instead  of  the  figure  ten  as  previously  required. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  award  of  “Highly  Com¬ 
mended  be  made  a  garden  award  only.  Further  that  the  award 
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"‘Certificate  of  Commendation’^  be  established  for  use  at  an  iris 
show  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  accredited  judges 
(AIS)  present  the  iris  seedling  exhibited  merits  this  award,  and 
further,  that  such  award  or  awards  be  reported  through  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  Exhibitions. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Exhibition  Chairman  be  empowered  to 
substitute  a  membership  in  the  society  in  place  of  the  Check  List 
as  a  prize  at  iris  shows. 

The  President  appointed  the  Editor  as  Chairman  of  the  Editorial 
Committee,  the  other  members  to  be  named  by  the  Editor. 

The  President  announced  that  a  Photographic  Committee  would 
be  appointed. 

The  suggestion  that  the  18  regions  be  recast  with  a  concept  based 
upon  climatic  similarity  was  referred  to  the  Scientific  Committee. 
This  Committee  was  asked  to  initiate  preliminary  studies  into  the 
problems  of  the  control  of  soft  rot,  leaf  spot,  scorch  and  the  iris 
borer  pending  more  active  investigation  of  these  diseases  by  com¬ 
petent  plant  pathologists  and  entomologists.  It  was  suggested  that 
this  committee  include  in  its  program  the  development  of  disease  re¬ 
sistant  garden  iris  varieties.  Also  that  a  study  be  made  of  regional 
ratings  of  iris  on  the  basis  of  adaptation. 

It  was  decided  that  the  President  should  consult  with  Mr.  Gers- 
dorff  concerning  the  suggestion  that  a  fee  of  $1.00  be  charged  for 
registration ;  that  registrations  and  introductions  be  combined ;  that 
the  dwarfs,  intermediates  and  the  tall  bearded  classifications  be 
clarified ;  that,  if  an  iris  be  not  introduced  into  commerce  by  listing 
in  a  catalogue  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  registration,  such 
registration  be  declared  void,  making  the  name  available  to  the 
first  applicant  who  requests  it. 

It  was  decided  that  after  the  appointment  of  a  cliairmaii  of  the 
Membership  Committee,  an  intensive  campaign  for  new  members 
would  be  inaugurated. 

Two  changes  in  the  By-Laws  of  the  Society  were  suggested.  (1) 
That  Directors  hold  office  for  two  consecutive  terms  only^  and  (2) 
That  all  past  presidents  be  made  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  with  full  voting  privileges.  Tliese  changes  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  By-Laws  to  be  brought  up  at  the  June 
Meeting,  preparatory  to  submission  To  tlie  membei'ship. 
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DAYLILY  CHECK  LIST  —  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  American  Plant  Life  Society  announces  that  Mr.  Fredrick 
Stuntz  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Registrar  to  Prof.  J.  B.  S. 
Norton,  who  is  completing  the  preparation  of  a  Daylily  Check  List 
originally  begun  by  Dr.  L.  H.  MacDaniels  before  he  left  for  the 
Near  East  in  1943. 

All  persons  interested  in  the  Daylily  as  a  garden  subject  are 
urged  to  cooperate  with  Prof  Norton  and  Mr.  Stuntz  so  as  to  make 
this  Check  List  complete  and  of  maximum  usefulness.  Daylily 
breeders  and  introducers  are  requested  to  forward  to  Mr.  M.  Fred¬ 
rick  Stuntz,  6505  Main  St.,  Williamsville  21,  N.  Y. : 

a.  Date  when  clone  was  described  in  a  recognized  publication 
(book,  periodical,  trade  catalogue,  mimeographed  list,  etc.). 

b.  Name  of  breeder  and  introducer.  Also  copy  of  publication. 

c.  Complete  description  of  clone.  If  illustration  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  exact  reference  should  be  furnished. 

d.  Other  names  or  synonyms  should  be  furnished  together  with 
reference. 

The  above  information  will  greatly  assist  in  the  cheeking  of  the 
list  which  is  to  be  published  in  HEHBERTTA,  Vol.  14.  1947. — Ed. 


IRIS  GROWER’S  NIGHTMARE  (CENSORED) 

The  iris  went  out  two  by  two. 

The  variegate  and  icy  blue, 

Whites  of  which  there  are  too  many, 

Yellows,  thank  you,  for  us  not  any. 

Blends — untouchables  of  the  lot ! 

Tan  or  pink,  out  they  shot. 

Oncos — purple  and  chartreuse. 

No  garden  value  so  what’s  the  use 
Intermediates,  where  to  put  ’em. 

Reclassify,  or  just  uproot  ’em. 

Plicatas,  o-o-h,  no  use  to  hedge. 

Suffered  from  the  razor’s  edge. 

Where  to  turn,  what  to  do, 

But  look,  there’s  always  something  new, 

A  red  bearded  pink,  A-h-a,  you’ve  hit  it. 

But  zippity-do-da !  A  name  to  fit  it. 

Fred  DeForest. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  MEMBERSHIP  LIST  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY  FROM  FEBRUARY 
1946  TO  JANUARY  1947 

The  Changes  Include  New  Members,  Reinstatements,  and  Changes 

of  Address 

Adams,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  Chico,  Calif. 

Adams,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Encinitas,  Calif, 

Armor,  Miss  Edith,  Box  553,  Altiiras,  Calif. 

Ahlstrom,  Mr.  Elbert  H.,  Et,  2,  Box  671,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

Aiken,  Mrs.  John  M.,  3718  Vaughn  Blvd.,  Ft.  Worth  5,  Texas 
Albright,  Mrs.  James,  174  Poster  St.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Aldrich,  Mrs.  Eobert,  Eoute  3,  Waitsburg,  Wash 
Allebaiigh,  Mrs.  Ethel  M.,  3  E,  27th  Ave.,  Spokane  10,  Wash. 

Allen,  Mrs.  Hiram  C.,  Jr.,  221  Glendale  Ed.,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Allen,  Mr.  Eobert  E.,  282  Fisher  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Allen,  Mrs  Eobert  E.,  282  Fisher  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  > 

Alliim,  Mr.  James  F.,  425  W.  Mildred  St.,  El  Monte,  Calif. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  E.  G.,  Et.  7,  Box  1072,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Annis,  Mrs.  L  E.,  11642  Eoseburg,  So.,  Seattle  88,  Wash. 

Ashby,  Mr.  Chester,  Lahoma,  Okla. 

Ashley,  Mr.  E.  V.,  168  Grand  Blvd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Armstrong,  Mr.  Alan  S.,  5056  Bingham  St.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Armstrong,  Mrs.  Boyd,  1205  N.  Locust  St.,  Denton,  Texas 
Arnold,  Mrs.  Ercil,  Box  53,  Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 

Augur,  Mrs.  Wheaton,  Box  884,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Austin,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Eainbow  Hybridizing  Gardens,  Placerville,  Calif. 

Avey,  Mrs.  Ellen,  Et.  2,  Box  382,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Babcock,  Mr.  G.  B.,  Babcock  Gardens,  E.P.D.  3,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Back,  Mrs.  Etta  M.,  Mansfield,  Texas 

Backus,  Mrs.  Standish,  725  Lake  Shore  Ed.,  Grosse  Pointe  Shores  30,  Mich. 
Bailey,  Mr.  Douglas  E.,  9  4th  St.,  Oneonta,  ,N.^,  Y.  , 

Baker,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  Eoute  3,  Lexington,  Tenn. 

Baker,  Mrs.  Jean,  Topanga  Canyon  Blvd.  and  Cheney  Ed.,  Topanga,  Calif. 
Baker,  Mr.  Orville  W.,  810  Litchfield  St.,  Wichita,  Kansas 
Baker,  Mr.  Paul  V.,  E.  D.  #1,  %  Gladland  Acres,  Lebanon,  Oreg. 

Bartlett,  Mr.  L.  E.,  Lake  Stevens,  Wash. 

Beaumont,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  South  Highland  Ave.,  Oakdale,  Pa. 

Beaver,  Mrs.  Eoy,  1010  S.  Fulton  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Beck,  Mrs.  Verda  E.,  180  E.  4th  N.,  Nephi,  Utah 
Bellmer,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  200  Elmwood  Ave.,  HoHoKus,  N.  J. 

Benedict,  Mrs.  Verne  P.,  Et,  4,  Box  703,  Kent,  Wash. 

Benjamin,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  West  Side  Floral  Garden,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Benoit,  Mr.  Eichard  P.,  5  Congress  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Berger,  Mrs  Esther,  2236  E.  42nd  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Berry,  Mr.  C.  H.,  124  W.  Linn  St.,  Norman,  Okla. 

Berst,  Mrs.  Ealph  W.,  434  N.  Williams  St.,  Dayton  7,  Ohio 
Bierig,  Mrs.  Fred,  Eingwood,  Okla. 

Bisdee,  Mr.  E.  L.,  %  Kirkland’s,  323  S.  Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Bishop,  Mrs.  Florence,  West  Branch,  Mich. 

Blenis,  Mrs.  Henry  W.,  Eavena,  N.  Y. 

Bortner,  Mr.  Chas.  W.,  E.P.D.  ^1,  Freeland,  Md. 

Bothwell,  Mrs.  Scott,  10533  Yarmouth,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

Botts,  Mr.  Joseph  M.,  611  Villa  St.,  Elgin,  Ill. 

Boyer,  Miss  Prances  E.,  5745  Goliad  Ave.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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Bozievich,  Mrs.  Marie,  6710  Hillmead  Ed.,  Bethesda  14,  Md. 

Brees,  Mr.  Henry  M.,  Pierce,  Nebr. 

Brinkman,  Mr.  W.  H.,  7820  Kolmar  Ave.,  Skokie,  Ill. 

Brittingham,  Mr.  Wm.  H.,  Div.  of  Horticulture,  Texas  Agr.  Exp.  Station, 
College  Station,  Texas 

Brogdon,  Miss  Bill  Fay,  3204  Lamesa  PI.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

Bromson,  Mrs.  O.  E.,  Dunlap,  Iowa 

Brown,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  Et.  4,  Box  470,  Little  Eock,  Ark, 

Browire,  Mrs.  Percy  G.,  301  S.  Washington  St.,  Whitman,  Mass. 

Brugman,  Mr.  John  J.,  Et.  2,  Box  411,  Medford,  Ore. 

Buchanan,  Mrs.  J.  L,,  2521  Timberline  Dr.,  Ft.  Worth  5,  Texas 
Buchanan,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Box  103,  Grapevine,  Texas 
Buchanan,  Mrs.  N.  B.,  Madison  St.,  Tupelo,  Miss. 

Buck,  Mrs.  Eoyetta  M.,  4869  Kansas  Ave.,  Et.  6,  Box  359,  Eiverside,  Calif. 
Bullis,  Mr.  E.  L.,  112  Twelfth  St.,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Buchanan,  Mrs.  L.  D.,  437  Emerson,  Wray,  Colo. 

Bucknam,  Mrs.  Suzann,  1247  Fairmount  Ave.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
Bunker,  Adm  Charles  W.  O.,  5312  Moorland  Lane  Bethesda,  Md. 

Burkett,  Mr.  Leonard  J.,  Box  31,  Station  A,  Toledo  5,  Ohio 
Burns,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  E.  915  Queen,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Burt,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Et.  2,  Box  215,  Waco,  Texas 
Bush,  Mr.  George  Clinton,  Freeland,  Md. 

Buxton,  Mrs.  Walter  H.,  817  S.  Sappington  Ed  ,  Webster  Groves  19,  Mo. 


Cahlander,  Mr.  Loren  L.,  3522  N.  Knox,  Minneapolis  12,  Minn. 

Campbell,  Mr.  Harry  C.,  1001  S.  E.  Water  Ave.,  Portland  14,  Ore. 
Campbell,  Mr.  W.  B  ,  406  Maple  St.,  Clarksdale,  Miss. 

Carlston,  Mrs.  Ealph,  3642  S.  13th,  East,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Carmichael,  Mrs.  H.,  3200  2nd  Ave.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
Carpenter,  Mr.  Fred  Elwin,  Et.  1,  Box  47,  Porterville,  Calif. 

Carrigan,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Et.  10,  Box  214-C,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 
Carse,  Dr  Julia  D.,  510  Eock  Island  Bank  Bldg.,  Eock  Island,  Ill. 
Castetter,  Dr,  E.  T.,  %  Biology  Dept.,  University,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
Cates,  Mrs.  Jack,  203  Marjorie  Place,  Macon,  Ga. 

Caton,  Mrs.  H.  E.,  Box  109,  Springfield,  Va. 

Cavin,  Mrs.  J.  G  ,  Star  Eoute,  Wapato,  Wash. 

Chaleski,  Mr.  Benj.,  13  Windsor  St.,  Auburn,  Mass. 

Cheatham,  Mr.  Edgar,  1560  Bryden  Drive,  Akron,  Ohio 
Chevraux,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  301  K,  Jennings  Ave.,  Anthony,  Kans. 

Childers,  Mrs.  Preston  A  ,  Eoute  1,  Temple,  Texas 
Chowning,  Mrs.  Elsie  G.,  1821  Neward  St.,  S.  E.,  Grand  Eapids,  Mich. 
Christian,  Mr.  Frank  S.,  503  S.  Summit  Ave.,  Villa  Park,  Ill. 
Christiansen,  Mrs,  Edith  E  ,  3512  Fourth  Ave.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
Church,  Mrs.  M.  L,,  1626  Queens  Ed.,  W.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Clark,  Miss  Amy,  1015  Gostlin  St.,  Hammond,  Ind.  • 

Clark,  Mrs.  Catherine,  E.  D.  2,  Wapato,  Wash. 

Clark,  Mr.  Don  T  ,  5924  Stonewall  Ed.,  Little  Eock,  Ark. 

Clark,  Mr.  Eobert  K.,  Jr,,  807  W.  Nevada,  Urbana,  Ill, 

Clark,  Mr.  Wm.  H.,  15  Bruce  Eoad,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Clifford,  Mrs.  Paul  C.,  541  Upper  Mountain  Ave.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Clough,  Mr.  Harry,  Box  65,  Pittsfield,  Pa. 

Coldsmith,  Mrs.  Charles  I.,  214  W.  104th  St.,  Coffeyville,  Kans. 

Cole,  Mr.  Cecil,  1412  35th  St.,  Everett,  Wash. 

Coles,  Mrs.  E  P.,  117  Queens  Ed.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Colonell,  Mr.  Alex  A.,  3701  Fessenden  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Conger,  Mrs.  Ed,  Arcadia,  La. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Carl  L.,  1015  Creekside  Dr.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Cooper,  Mr.  H.  F.,  3rd,  McGavock  Lane,  Et.  1,  Nashville  10,  Tenn. 
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Counterniciu,  Mr.  Eoy,  1004  E.  Maple,  Independence,  Kans. 

Cox,  Mrs.  Robert,  620  W.  Main  St,,  Lebanon,  Tenn, 

Crandall,  Mr.  Fred  R.,  6402  33rd  Ave.,  S.,  Seattle  8,  Wash. 

Creech,  Mrs  Earl,  1510  Byers  Ave.,  Joplin,  Mo.  '■  ■ 

Creveling,  Mr.  Jas.  G.,  Route  2,  Box  189,  Bessemer,  Ala. 

Cronin,  Mr.  Arthur  B.,  R.  R.  #4,  Box  400-C,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Crothers,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  3755  N.  28th  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Crow,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  %  Fort  Parker  State  Park,  Mexia,  Texas 
Cunningham,  Mr,  Donald  C.,  3856  Somerset  Dr.,  Los  Angeles  43,  Calif. 
Currin,  Mrs.  R.  H.,  1821  Elliott  Ave.,  Nashville  4,  Tenn. 

Curtice,  Mrs.  Paul  B.,  223  Center  St.,  W'atsonville,  Calif. 

Cushman,  Mrs.  R.  E  ,  Eleven  East  Ave,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

Czarnowsky,  Mr.  Herbert  F.,  15  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 

Daggs,  Mr.  J.  C.,  721  N.  Columbia  Place,  Tulsa,  Okla, 

Darling,  Miss  Daurice  F.,  130  King  St.,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

Daum,  Mr.  Earle  B  ,  109  Larchmont  Rd.,  Buffalo  14,  N.  Y. 

Davenport,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  Smyrna,  Ga. 

Davidson,  Mrs.  Paul,  Route  1,  Simpson,  Kans. 

Davies,  Mr.  John  G.,  415  15th  St.,  Scranton  4,  Pa. 

Davis,  Mr.  Montgomery,  P.  O.  Box  217,  Estes  Park,  Colo, 

Davison,  Mrs.  Nellie  M  ,  1202  Sunset  Dr.,  Tacoma  6,  Wash. 

Dayhoff,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  1028  R  St.,  Bedford,  Ind. 

Decker,  Mr.  Darold,  P.O.  Box  34,  Chula  Vista,  Calif, 

Decker,  Dr.  H.  L.,  3880  Clayton  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 

Deitrick,  Mr,  Ralph,  1315  25th  St.,  Des  Moines  11,  Iowa 
Dimmette,  Mr.  E.  R.,  1334  Queens  Rd.,  W,,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Dixon,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Box  1500,  Vernon,  Tex, 

Dohnert,  Mrs,  Amber  J,,  1203  Ruth,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Dorsey,  Mr.  John  T  ,  P.  O.  Box  140,  Opelika,  Ala. 

Doub,  Mr.  M.  Berry,  Hearthstone  Iris  Gardens,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Dougherty,  Mrs.  Thomas,  3  Russell  Terrace,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Drake,  Mr.  J.  H.,  4026  Spring  Hill  Road,  Louisville  7,  Ky. 

Drath,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  Rt.  2,  Box  459,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

Dudley,  Mrs,  James  H.,  Troy,  Mo. 

Duke,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Ft.  Valley,  Ga. 

Dunbar,  Mrs.  E.  C.,  115  Flanders  St ,  Rochester  11,  N,  Y, 

Dupee,  Mrs.  Norman  E.,  80  Dorset  Rd.,  Waban,  Mass. 

Duprey,  Mrs.  P.  H.,  37  Kenwood  Ave.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Eddie  Fanick’s  Garden  of  Iris,  Route  6,  Box  589,  E.  Holmgreeii  Rd.,  San 
Antonio,  Texas 

Edmeades,  Dr.  W.  S.,  Alhambra  and  Ward  Sts.,  Martinez,  Calif. 

Eib,  Mr.  George,  Swope  Park  Greenhouse,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Eick,  Mrs.  B.  S,,  307  W.  First  Ave.,  Roselle,  N.  J. 

Elant,  Mrs.  Aneta  B,,  McKibboii  Rd.,  Rt.  7,  Overland,  Mo. 

Emery,  Mrs  Henry,  Route  2,  Seqiiim,  Wash, 

Enderby,  Mrs.  Nora,  608  S.  Grand  Ave.,  Gainesville,  Texas 
Escher,  Mr.  Edwin  C.,  2921  N.  77th  Ave.,  Elmwood  Park  35,  Ill. 

Evans,  Mr.  Clyde,  322  Hampstead  PL,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Parkas,  Mrs.  L.  E.,  17655  Fielding  Ave ,  Detroit  19,  Mich. 

Fee,  Mrs.  R.  F.,  Colorado  City,  Texas 

Fenninger,  Mr.  C.  W.,  100  W.  Moreland  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ferry,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  220  N  Elm,  Nevada,  Mo. 

Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  Charles  A.,  6  Brighton  Rd.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Fitzpatrick,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  4167  Ohio  St.,  San  Diego  4,  Calif. 

Fitzsimmonds,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Route  2,  Wapato,  Wash, 
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Flucawa,  Mrs.  Frank,  R.  R.  2,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

Fogg,  Miss  Helen  Moore,  P.O.  Box  144,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Foster,  Mr.  J.  P.,  1365  Emory  Rd.,  N.  E.,  Atlanta  6,  Ga. 

Frank,  Mr.  Aaron  D.,  4335  Reisterstown  Rd.,  Baltimore  15,  Md. 

Frantz,  Mr.  Alfred  A.,  215  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Freeman,  Mrs.  John  D,,  335  Park  Ave.,  Prescott,  Ariz. 

Frey,  Mrs.  Harry,  931  Arlington,  Berkeley  7,  Calif. 

Gable,  Mr.  G.  B.,  2543  38tli  Ave.,  South,  Minnea])olis  6,  Minn. 

Gage,  Mr.  Grover  C.,  Sebago  Lake,  Me. 

Garibaldi,  Mrs.  Joseph,  228  E,  Park  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Garriss,  Mrs.  Marcus  Alton,  Weldon,  N  C. 

Genzmer,  Mr.  Frederic  C.,  36  Caldern  PI.,  Randall  Manor,  Staten  Island  1, 

N.  Y. 

Gerberg,  Mrs.  Alexia,  Star  Route  1,  Naches  City,  Wash. 

Gifford,  Mrs.  Millard,  127  Passaic  Ave.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Gleim,  Mrs.  Dewey,  Box  305,  Rt.  4,  Garfield  St.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Glenn,  Mrs.  John  F.,  645  Don  Gaspar,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Glover,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  Route  2,  Wapato,  Wash. 

Gosney,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Newport,  Wash. 

Graham,  Mr  G.  H.,  4410  Judson  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Gray,  Miss  Nellie,  Box  213,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Griffin,  Mrs.  A.  C.,  Griffin,  Ga. 

Grist,  Capt.  Cecil  A.,  P.  O.  Box  535,  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass. 

Goodhue  Gardens,  121  S.  Chestnut  St.,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Gordon,  Mrs.  H.  C  ,  R.F.D.  1,  Box  178,  Grandview,  Mo. 

Goss,  Mr.  John  W.,  77  Ledge  Road,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Gunn,  Mrs.  F.  M.,  Box  95,  Stevensville,  Mich. 

GARDEN  CLUBS 

Atkinson  Iris  Circle,  %  Mrs.  L.  E.  McDowell,  Sec’y.  Atkinson,  Nebr, 
Bloomington  and  Normal  Garden  Club,  Mrs.  Ralph  Laesch,  Pres.,  1503  W. 
Locust  St.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Fall  Brook  Iris  Club,  Mrs.  David  K.  White,  Dir.,  Rt.  1,  Box  109-B,  Fall 
Brook,  Calif. 

Hamilton  Garden  Club,  %  Mrs.  C.  C,  Baker,  Sr.,  Hamilton,  Texas 
Hillsboro  Road  Garden  Club,  Mrs.  I.  L.  Ferguson,  Treas.,  4202  Hood  Ave., 
Nashville  4,  Tenn. 

Iris  Garden  Club  of  Walla  Walla,  Mrs,  Albert  P.  Haase,  Pres.,  207  Fern, 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Iris  Unit,  Garden  Flower  Club,  Mrs.  E,  A.  Hickman,  1001  North  East  50th, 
Route  1,  Box  57,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Penna.  Horticultural  Society,  389  Broad  St.  Station  Bldg.,  1617  Pennsyl 
vania  Blvd.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa 

St.  Mary’s  Garden  Club,  %  Mrs.  Merrill  Haskell,  Yarmouth,  Maine 
Shreveport  Iris  Society,  Mrs,  V,  Nesbitt,  Pres.,  113  Merrick,  Shreveport, 
La. 

Wayside  Garden  Club,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Sisley,  Pres.,  2224  S.  Indianapolis  St., 
Tulsa  4,  Okla. 

Hair,  Mrs.  C  Edwin,  301  W.  Reed  St.,  Benton,  Ill. 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  W  C.,  1801  Collins  St.,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
Hanks,  Mr.  P.  A.  3876  S.  3200  West  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Hanstad,  Mr,  Otto,  917  8th  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

Hardy,  Mrs  W.  T.,  7912  6th  Ave.,  S.,  Birmingham  6,  Ala. 

Harley,  Miss  Edwina,  440  E.  Manhattan,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
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Tuggle,  Mr.  Harry  I.,  316  Brown  St.,  Martinsville,  Va. 

Turner,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  708  Avenel  Ave.,  Ealeigh  Court,  Eoanoke,  Va. 

Vance.  Mrs.  L.  E.,  2516  Fairway,  Ft.  Worth  5,  Tex. 

Van  Cleave,  Mrs.  Alyce,  1272  N.  W.  Eoad,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Van  Eiper,  Mr.  Wayne,  Haslett,  Mich. 

Vaught,  Mr.  G.  C.,  4106  Woodland  Ave.,  Kansas  City  4,  Mo. 

Wade,  Mrs.  Cleetis  E.,  1508  Hendricks  St.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Wagner,  Miss  Helen,  Box  15,  Carmel  Valley  Et.,  Monterey,  Calif. 
Wainwright,  Mr  Guy  A.,  4139  N.  Capitol  Ave.,  Indianapolis  8,  Ind. 

Walter,  Mr.  Fred  L.,  737  East  Ave.,  Eochester,  N.  Y. 

Wares,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  1206  25th  Ave.,  N.,  Seattle  2,  Wash. 

Warren,  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.,  655  Lake  Shore  Ed.,  Grosse  Pointe  Shores  30 
Mich 

Warren,  Mr.  E.  D.,  808  Garfield,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Watson,  Mr.  Howard,  520  S.  Thornton  St.,  Piggott,  Ark. 

Watters,  Mrs.  T.  B.,  1217  Pacific  Terrace,  Klamath  Palls,  Ore. 

Weber,  Mrs.  W.  E  ,  24  S.  77th  St.,  Belleville,  Ill. 

Weeks,  Mr.  James  A.,  213-55  38th  Ave.,  Bayside,  N.  Y. 

Wein,  Mrs.  Eudolph,  2280  Dequindre  Ed.,  Mbarren,  Mich. 

Wellemeyer,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Eoute  1,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Wellman,  Miss  Hannah,  1020  11th  Ave  ,  Huntington  1,  W.  Va. 

Western  Washington  Exp.  Sta.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Kalkus,  Supt.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
Whitaker,  Mr.  W.  K.,  734  S.  State,  Kent,  Wash. 

White,  Mrs.  Wallace  J.,  401  5th  Ave  ,  Juniata,  Altoona,  Pa.  ,  ■ 

Whitmore,  Mrs.  S.  L.,  1035  E.  Morehead  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Whitney,  Mr.  L.  J.,  3610  Dixie  Canyon,  Van  Niiys,  Calif. 

Wild,  Gilbert  H.  &  Son,  Sarcoxie,  Mo. 
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Wilkinson,  Mrs.  T,  S.,  P.  O.  Box  231,  Grandview,  Tex. 

Williams,  Mr.  Berkeley,  Jr.,  Eoute  2,  Three  Chopt  Ed.,  Eichmond,  Va. 
Williams,  Mr.  Ward  B.,  419  Harrison  Ave.,  Greenville,  Ohio 
Willis,  Mrs  Frieda,  Et.  2,  Box  84,  W.  Frankfort,  Ill. 

Winegar,  Mrs.  F.  E.,  1950  S.  Madison  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Winners  Garden,  422  E.  Court  St.,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Wilson,  Mr.  Wendell  E.,  1301  Linden  Ave.,  Park  Eidge,  Ill. 

Wohllaib,  Mrs.  Wesley,  Eoute  3,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
Wood,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  1317  Providence  Ed.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Woodring,  Mrs  Harry  H.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Work,  Miss  Ealine,  651  Canyon  Ed.,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Wright,  Miss  Sallie  A.,  Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Wynne,  Mr.  Eobert  B.,  1814  Park  Dr.,  Ealeigh,  N.  C. 

Yetter,  Mrs.  Leland  A.,  Et.  1,  Conklin  Ed  ,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Young,  Mrs.  Nata,  603  S.  Eosemont — Oak  Cliff,  Dallas,  Tex. 

FOEEIGN 

Allardice,  Mrs.  Heather  M.,  Et.  1,  Salmon  Arm,  British  Columbia,  Canada 
Barreto,  Mrs.  Jovita  Bungeda,  Calle  Arribenas  1417,  Belgrano,  Buenos  Aires, 
-  S.  A. 

Bell,  Mrs.  Percy,  Las  Campanas,  Hurlingham,  P.C.P.,  Argentina,  S.  A. 
Biekle,  Mrs  H.,  42  Glen  Elen  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
Brandner,  Mr.  W.  M.,  E.  E.  6,  New  Westminister,  B.  C.,  Canada 
Byfield,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Stoneleigh,  Lindisfarne,  Tasmania 

Central  Depository  Library,  Eoyal  Netherlands  Indies  Science  Society, 
Koningaplein  Zuid  11,  Batavia  C.  Netherlands  East  Indies 
Chadburn,  Mr.  H.,  High  Croft,  Budleigh,  Salterton,  Devon,  England 
Cole,  Mrs  George  L.,  Leamington,  Ontario,  Canada 
Cottrell,  Mr.  G.  E.,  241  Warren  Ed.,  Toronto  1,  Ont.,  Canada 
Dickson,  Mr.  Herbert  F.,  3012-7  St.  West,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 
Galbraith,  Mr.  Lance,  State  School,  Osborne’s  Flat,  Via  Wodonga,  Victoria, 
Australia 

Hall,  Mr.  Everett  O.,  265  Eegent  St.,  London,  Ontario,  Canada 
Library,  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Dept,  of  Horticulture,  Guelph,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada 

McKee,  Mr.  Kenneth  M.,  2044  Eiverside  Ave.,  Trail,  B.  C.,  Canada 
Perry,  Mr.  Amos,  Heath  Lodge,  Wesley  Heath,  Essex,  England 
Eaffill,  Mr.  C.  P.,  193  Kew  Ed.,  Eichmond,  Surrey,  England 
Eoyal  Botanical  Gardens,  Box  339,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 
Sackfield,  Mr.  Norman,  552  Glencairn  Ave  ,  Toronto  10,  Ont.,  Canada 
Screaton,  Mr.  S.  M.,  33  White  Oak  Blvd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
Simonet,  M.,  Verrieres-Le-Buisson,  (Seine-et-Oise),  Prance 
Sociedad  Argentina  de  Horticultura,  Avenida  Alvear  2750,  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  8.  A. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Jean,  Bastia  Hill,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand 
Tomalin,  Mr.  P.  W.,  “Winding  Wood,”  Cove  Ed.,  Fleet,  Hants,  England 
Waller,  Mrs  Eobert  G.,  Calle  Martinez  1860,  Belgrano,  Buenos  Aires,  S.  A. 
Wood,  Mr.  C.  F.,  Hobbs  Glass,  Ltd.,  54  Duke  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
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SURVEY  OF  RESISTANT  VARIETIES 


By  the  a  I  S  Scientific  Committee 

Believing  that  one  of  the  most  important  objectives  in  iris  breed¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time  is  the  development  of  vigorous,  hardy  varie¬ 
ties  resistant  to  soft  rot,  leaf  spot  and  the  iris  borer,  this  survey  is 
being  conducted  to  locate  foundation  stocks  for  an  intensive  breed¬ 
ing  program  aimed  at  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Breeding  for  disease  resistance  should  be  based  on  a  reliable 
background  of  information  concerning  resistant  and  susce^^tible 
varieties.  Regardless  of  other  characters  with  which  it  may  be  asso¬ 
ciated  resistance  can  be  handled  much  as  other  characters  such  as 
growth  habit,  branching  and  flower  color  are  handled  in  breeding 
experiments  to  develop  improved  varieties  that  contain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  desirable  characteristics.  The  first  step  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  truly  resistant  varieties,  wherever  they  may  be  among  recent 
introductions,  standard  varieties  or  the  older  foundation  stocks. 

The  most  reliable  information  concerning  resistance  to  a  specific 
disease  or  insect  pest  is  to  be  obtained  in  gardens  where  the  disease 
or  pest  is  prevalent.  Varieties  that  succumb  repeatedly  are  readily 
classified  as  susceptible,  but  truly  resistant  varieties  can  be  identi¬ 
fied  only  under  conditions  of  severe  infection  or  infestation,  where 
the  chances  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  that  the  healthy  plants  have 
not  merely  escaped  the  disease  or  insect  pest. 

The  specific  information  desired  by  the  Scientific  Committee  in¬ 
cludes,  (1)  separate  listings  of  resistant  and  susceptible  varieties 
for  each  of  the  two  diseases,  bacterial  soft  rot  and  leaf  spot,  and 
(2)  lists  of  varieties  that  are  definitely  resistant  or  susceptible  to 
the  iris  borer. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  list  old  as  well  as  new  varieties.  Numerous 
records  are  desired  from  the  various  regions  in  which  these  diseases 
and  the  borer  are  prevalent  in  order  to  establish  reliable  ratings  of 
resistant  and  susceptible  varieties.  Reports  should  be  submitted  not 
later  than  Oct.  1st,  1947,  to 

L.  F.  Randolph. 

College  of  Agriculture. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Kecord  of  1947  Crosses 

General  Genetics  Program,  A.I.S.  Scientific  Committee 
This  record  should  include  all  crosses,  whether  successful  or  not, 
and  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  the  harvesting  of  seed  is  completed  to 
L.  P.  Randolph,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Name  of  hybridizer  (please  print)  _  _ 

Address  _ l _ 


Crossing 

Seed 

POLEEN 

PLO  WEIRS 

Pods 

Seeds 

Number 

Parent 

Parent 

POEEINATED 

Formed 

Per  Pod 
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Crossing 

Number 

Seed 

Parent 

Pollen 

Parent 

Flowers 

Pollinated 

Pods 

Formed 

Seeds 

Per  Pod 
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FAIRMOUNT  presents 

TWENTY  OUTSTANDING 
INTRODUCTIONS 

For  1947 

Areata  (Essig)  Clear,  Light  yellow  $15.00 

Barbara  Adams  (Cahoon)  Bright  blue  purple  $10.00 

Barbara  Luddy  (Lapham)  Peach-pink,  tangerine  beard  $20.00 

Billet  Doux  (Douglas)  Border  Iris,  Flaring  blue  $  5.00 

Deep  Night  (Corey)  Eich  Deep  red-purple  $10.00 

Drum  Major  (Douglas)  Large  rosy-red  bitone  $20.00 

Exquisite  (Nesmith)  Congo  Pink  self,  pink  beard  $20.00 

Frank  Drake  (Grant)  Ivory  White,  Yellow  haft  $15.00 

Katie  Belle  (Douglas)  Late  copper-bitone  $10.00 

Lady  Louise  (Graves)  Cream,  bordered  gold  $20.00 

Mary  Ellen  (McKee)  Tall,  Stately  red  $15.00 

Mimosa  Gold  (Douglas)  Mimosa  yellow,  bordered  gold  $20.00 

Miogem  (McKee)  Brilliant  coppery  blend  $20.00 

Pensive  (Grant)  Deep  rich  purple  $15.00 

Snow  Crystal  (Wills)  White  and  blue  plicata  $10.00 

St.  Regis  (Caldwell)  palest  blue,  heavy  substance  $20.00 

Syringa  (Lowry)  Clear  Lilac  $10.00 

The  Franciscan  (Essig)  Very  Flaring  purple  blend  $20.00 

Vigil  (Wills)  Very  pure  White,  flaring  $15.00 

White  Russia  (Tobie)  flaring  white  $15.00 

Visit  Our  Display  Cardens  at  766  Fairmount  Street 
Mrs.  Thomas  Nesmith,  Prop. 

FAIRMOUNT  CARDENS  -----  LOWELL,  MASS, 
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FROM  THE  SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY 

In  order  fhat  we  may  better  serve  you,  we  have  moved  IRISLAND  to 
new  and  larger  quarters. 

Now  we  will  have  more  ground  to  grow  your  favorite  Tall  Bearded  varieties 
and  to  enlarge  our  stock  on  those  "hard  to  find"  species — -Douglasianas, 
Louisianas,  Spurias  and  Evansias. 

Also  we  have  a  wonderful  collection  of  new  and  rare  Hemerocallis  for 
your  perennial  gardens. 

Thanks  to  you,  our  good  friends  and  customers,  who  have  made  all  this 
possible  by  your  patronage  and  confidence.  We  appreciate  it. 

Lyon  Iris  Gardens 

7041  WOODMAN  AVENUE 
VAN  NUYS,  CALIFORNIA 

Former  location:  18831  Calvert  St.,  Reseda,  Calif. 

INTRODUCERS  of  the  famous  Douglasiana  variety 
ORCHID  SPRITE 


Tell's  Iris  Gardens 

691  EAST  8TH  ST.  NORTH  PROVO,  UTAH 

Introducing  this  year — 

Cool  Lemonade  Cream  Cold  Dawn  Overlay 

Gold  Ruffles  Mirror  Lake  Rare  Marble 

Also  Mrs.  P.  E.  Corey’s  lovely  “fancy”  plicata  — 
AMITY 

7947  is  Utah's  Centennial,  You  are  cordially  invited  to 
visit  our  gardens  this  year  if  possible.  Our  peak  bloom 
is  the  last  week  in  May. 
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48  Pages 

"f 

Color! 


GRAND 

CANYON 


AMERICA'S  FINEST 


IRIS  CATALOG  Shows  45  of  the  newest  and  most  popular  in¬ 
troductions.  Printed  on  high  quality  enamel  paper,  with  large  page  sizes, 
it  contains  detailed  and  complete  descriptions  of  about  250  modern  sorts. 

is  the  iris  catalogue  supreme!  In  addition  to  irises,  there  are  scores  of 
Tulips,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths  and  Crocus  listed  and  beautifully  illustrated. 


Send  25c  Today  For  Your  Copy. 

This  amount  may  be  deducted  from  your  first 
order.  Not  an  ordinary  catalog  in  any  sense, 
it  actually  costs  us  twice  this  amount. 


COOLEY’S  GARDENS 


P.  O.  BOX  7, 
SILVERTON, 
OREGON 
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SEE  IRIS  ^'DREAMLAND” 

GROW  IRIS  "BRIGHT  MELODY” 
NEXT  IRIS  "ELIGIBLE” 

W.  S.  SNYDER 

3822  4fh  Ave.,  Sioux  Ci+y  20,  Iowa 


Hearthstone  Iris  Gardens 

M.  Berry  Doub 

Selling  Irises  Since  1920 

"Perhaps  not  the  NEWEST ; 

But  always  the  BEST” 

HAGERSTOWN  MARYLAND 


IRIS  CHECK  LIST  —  1939 

With  Supplement  to  1942 

Lists  19,000  Names  of  Iris  and  Parentages 
—  Over  500  Pages  — 

$3  to  members;  $4  to  non-members.  Make 
check  or  money  order  payable  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Iris  Society,  821  Washington  Loan  & 
Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SYLLMAR  CARDENS 

ELMA  MIESS 

GROWER  OF  FINE  IRIS 

Route  I,  12982  San  Fernando,  California 
Catalogue  on  Request 


THE  IRIS  SOCIETY 

(of  England ) 

Application  for  membership  in  The  Iris  Society  may  be 
sent  direct  to  the  American  Iris  Society  office.  Make  check 
for  dues  (^2.85)  payable  to  the  American  Iris  Society.  Send 
it  to  Howard  R.  Watkins,  Secretary,  821  Washington  Loan  dC 
Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mark  it  plainly  "For  dues  for 
The  Iris  Society  (of  England)”  and  print  your  name  and 
address. 


COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY 

All  of  the  dealers  listed  below  are  members  of  The  American 

Iris  Society.  If  you  are  buying  Iris  for  your  garden,  it  should 
be  your  particular  pleasure  to  make  your  purchases  from  the 
dealers  who  have  worked  with  and  supported  your  Society. 
Your  officers  and  directors  invite  your  special  attention  to 
this  list.  They  also  ask  a  favor.  When  you  order,  tell  the  dealer 
you  saw  his  name  in  the  Bulletin  and  do  him  a  favor  by  not 
askings  for  a  catalog  unless  you  mean  business. 

IMPERIAL  IRIS  GARDENS 

New  and  Choice  Iris,  Oriental  POP¬ 
PIES,  Hemerocalis,  Peonies  and  rare 
Perennials, 

T.  LEEMHUIS  —  CORNELL,  ILL. 

Clevenger’s  Iris  Carden 

Dr.  Lewis  Clevenger,  Hybridizer 
KIRKSVILLE,  MO. 

Bearded  and  Siberian  Iris  of  Highest 
Quality  at  Nominal  Prices. 

EASY  BREEZE  CARDENS 

Growers  of 

"IRISES  OF  DISTINCTION” 

JACK  G.  LINSE 

Route  6,  YAKIMA,  WASH. 

FAIRMOUNT  CARDENS 

Introducer  of  fine  IRIS,  Oriental  Poppies 

and  Hemerocalis 

MRS.  THOMAS  NESMITH 

Lowell,  Mass. 

MARIPOSA 

RANCH  IRIS  CARDENS 
/rises  of  Distinction 

870  West  Mariposa  Street 
ALTADENA,  CALIF. 

IRISES  HEMEROCALLIS 

SUNSET  VIEW  IRIS  FARM 

Chrysanthemums  and  Bris 

Quality  Plants  at  Reasonable  Prices 

Write  for  free  list 

CONSTANTINE,  MICHIGAN 

CEISER’S 

FAIR  CHANCE  FARM 

Peonies,  IRIS,  Poppies 

Over  1,250  Varieties  Now  Growing 
BELOIT,  KANSAS 

NATIONAL  IRIS  CARDENS 

Newest  and  Best  in  Iris! 

EDNA  C.  WEED,  Proprietor 
BEAVERTON,  OREGON 
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Hearthstone  Iris  Gardens 

M.  Berry  Doub 

Irises  Grown  in  the  fertile  Limestone  Soil 
of  the  Cumberland  Valley 

HAGERSTOWN  MARYLAND 


LYON  IRIS  GARDENS 

New  and  Choice  Iris 

7041  WOODMAN  AVENUE 
VAN  NUYS  CALIFORNIA 
Former  Location 
18831  Calvert  Street 
Receda,  California 


IRISES  AND  DAFFODILS 

Specializing  in  the  Kenyon  Reynolds 
Daffodils  and  Pacific  Coast  Irises 

LENA  LOTHROP 


211  East  18th  St.,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  IRIS 

THINK  OF 

LA  BUND’S  IRIS  CARDENS 

2577  Oxford  Street,  Memphis  !2,  Term. 

Catalogue  on  request 


MORGAN’S  CARDENS 

LATEST  and  BEST  in  IRIS 

66th  and  Blue  Ridge  Blvd.,  Route  3 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


TELL  MUHLESTEIN 

Hybridizer  and  Introducer 

Growing  the  Latest  Novelties 
and  the  Standard  Varieties 

691  East  8th  North  Provo,  Utah 


JOIN  THE  AMERICAN  PEONY  SOCIETY 

Four  informative  Bulletins  are  issued  yearly  and  are  sent  to 
all  members.  If  interested  write  for  copy.  Dues  $3.00  per  year. 
Make  all  remittances  to  the  AMERICAN  PEONY  SOCIETY  and 
mail  to 

W.  F.  CHRISTMAN,  Secretary 

AMERICAN  PEONY  SOCIETY 
NORTHBROOK.  ILL. 
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REGIONS  AND  REGIONAL  VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Region  1.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Rhode  Island.  Harold  A.  Knowlton, 

32  Hancock  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Region  2.  New  York.  M.  P.  Stuntz,  Williams ville,  N.  Y. 

Region  3.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

John  Dolman,  304  Vassar  Ave.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Region  4.  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia.  J.  W.  Palmer, 

210  North  Irving  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

Region  5.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida. 
Harvey  Hobson,  Belton,  S.  C. 

Region  6.  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Mrs.  Silas  B.  Waters, 
2005  Edgecliff  Point,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Region  7.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

John  E.  Pierce,  2583  Jackson  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Region  8.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  South  Da¬ 
kota.  Robert  Schreiner, 

Route  1,  Riverview  Station,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Region  9.  Illinois.  Orville  W.  Fay, 

1522  Isabella  St.,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

Region  10.  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  Ira  S.  Nelson,  Lafayette,  La. 
Region  11.  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming.  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Tharp, 
445  No.  7th  St.,  Payette,  Idaho. 

Region  12.  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Tell  Muhlestein,  691  East  8th  North,  Provo,  Utah. 
Region  13.  Washington  and  Oregon.  Matthew  C.  Riddle, 

2557  Vista  Ave.,  S.  W.  Portland,  Oregon. 

Region  14.  Northern  California.  Mrs.  G.  C.  Pollock, 

1341  45th  St.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Region  15.  Southern  California.  Mrs.  Otto  Stuetzel, 

8239  Topango  Canyon  Blvd.,  Canago  Park,  Calif. 
Region  16.  Canada.  W.  J.  Moffat, 

170  Delaware  Ave.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Region  17.  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Guy  Rogers, 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 
Region  18.  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Charles  G.  Whiting,  Mapleton,  Iowa. 


SMITHSONIAN  LIBRARIES 


THE 

MARY  SWORDS  DEBAILLON 
LOUISIANA  IRIS  SOCIETY 

invites  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  beardless  iris  as  better  garden  subjects  and 
the  preservation  of  our  southern  species  to  become 
members  of  the  Society. 

Quarterly  bulletins  are  issued  and  the  dues  are  $2.00 
per  year.  Send  check  to  Miss  Marie  Caillet,  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer,  S.L.I.  Station,  Lafayette,  La. 


1947  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Time:  Saturday,  June  7th,  1947. 

Place:  Evanston,  III. 

Headquarters:  The  North  Shore  Hotel. 

The  North  Shore,  The  Georgian  and  the  Orrington  ho¬ 
tels  have  agreed  to  reserve  fifty  rooms. 

Other  Hotels:  In  Chicago  The  Palmer  House,  The  Stevens, 
The  Morrison,  Hotel  Chicagoan,  The  Sherman,  and  the 
Bismarck. 

Program:  Visit  to  gardens  of  Dave  Hall,  809  Central  Avenue, 
Wilmette,  Ill.,  Orville  Fay,  1522  Isabella  Street,  Wil¬ 
mette,  Ill.,  and  Dr.  Franklin  Cook,  2747  Hurd  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Ill. 
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